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27te Life of Robert Lord dive; coUeckd from the Fam^ 
communicated by the Marl of Powia, Majob-GkMai* 01^ 
John Malcolm, K.C.B. 3 vols. 8vo;’" London : 1836* 

We have always thought it strange that, while the histoiy of 
the Spanish empire in America is familiarly known to all the 
nations of Europe, the great actions of oUr countrymen ill the 
East should, even among ourselves, excite little interest. Kvesy 
schoolboy knows who imprisoned Monteanma, and who strangled 
Atahualpa. But we doubt whether one in ten, even among 
English gentlemen of highly cultivated minds, can tell who 
won the battle of Buxnr. who perpetrated the masangre of 
Patna, whether Sujah Dowlah ruled in Oude or in Travahoore, 
or whether Holkar was a Hindoo or a Mussulman. Tet the 
victories of Cortes were gained over savages who had no 
letters, who were ignorant of the use of metals, who had not 
J,^roken iu a siiigle animal to labour, who wielded no better 
' weapons than those which could be made out of sticks, flints, 
and fisU'bones, who regarded a horac-soldier as a monster, half 
man arid half beast, who took a barquebusier for a.s<»iQeier, 
able to scatter the thuTuler and lightning of the idties^ 'Xlhe 
people of India, when we subdued them, were ten times as 
Tiiiuicrous as the Americans whom the Spanhirds fnaiq n ishedt 
and were at the same time quite as highly ci^iliaed as the 
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Tictorioiis Spaniards. They had reared cities larger and fairer 
than Saragossa or To 1 <dO) and buUdings more beautiful and 
costly than the catbedrnl of Seville. Tliey could show bankers 
richer than the nchest lirms of Barcelona or Cadiz, viceroys 
whose splendour far surpassed that ol Ferdinand tlie Catholic, 
myriads of cavalry and long trains of artillery which w(>ald 
have a‘!tonished the Great Captain. It might have been ex¬ 
pected, that eveiy Englishman who takes any interest in any 
part of history woilld be curious to know how a handful of 
countrymen, separated iVom their home by an immense ocean, 
subjugated, in tlie course of a few years, one 01* tlie greatest 
empires in the world. Yet, unlesfl we greatly err. tliis subject 
is. to moat readers, not only insipid but positively distasteful. 

IVrhaps the fault lies partly with the historia'ss. IVIr. Mill’s 
book, though it has undoidnedly great and mro merit, is not 
sufBeientiy animated and picturesque to attract those w'ho read 
for amusement. Ormc, Inferior to no English hi-torian in style 
/ and power of painting, is minute even to tediousness. In one 
volume he allots^ on :ui average, a closely pimrej quarto page 
to the events of every iorfy-eight hours. Tli.’ consequence is, 


that his narrative, tlioagh one of the most authentic and one of 


the most finely written :;i our language, has iiev 
popular, and is now scarcely ever read. 




very 


We fear that the volumes before us will not much attract 


those readers whom Orme and IMill have repelled. The ma¬ 
terials phu’cd at the disposal of Sir John Malcolm by the late 
Lfurd Powis were indeed of great value. But we cannot say 


that they have been very skilfully worked up. It would, liow- 
, ever, be unjust to criticize witii severity a work which, if the 


author had lived lo complete and revise it, w'ould probably 
have been improved by condensation and by a better arrange¬ 
ment. We are more disposed to perform the pleasing duty of 
expressing our gratitude to the noble family to whidt the 
public owes so much useful and curious information. 
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The effect of the book, even when iv|' mftke thJ* largeiat ttl* 
lowanco for the partiality of tliose who furoH^l and of 
those who iiave digested the materinb^ is, oti the greatly 
to raise tho character of Lord Clive. We are far indeed from 
sympatltizing witli Sir John Molculiu, whose hwe pass^ tho 
love of biographers, and who/Cfin see nothing hut wisdom and 
justice ill the actions of his ilol. But we arc at least equally 
far from concurring in the severe judgment of who 

f eems to us to show less discrimination ill his account of Clive 
than in any other part of his valuable work; Clive, like most 
men who arc bom with strong passions and tried 1^ 
temptations, committed great faults. But every person whit 
takes a fair and enlightened view of Ids whole career musi* 


admit that our island, so fertile in bgrUi i am istatesmmi. has 
scarcely ever produced a man more great either iU^aims 
or in council. * 

Tho Clives hod been settled, ever since the twelfth century, 
on an estate of no great value, near HaHtet-Drayton, in Shrop* 
shire. In tiie reign of (leorge the First, this moderate but 
undent inheritance wus possessed by Mr. Richard Clive, who 
seems to have been a plain man of no great tact or capacity. 
BLe had been bred to the law, and divided his time between 
professional business and the f wocatioBS of n small proprietoi. 
He married a ladr from Manchester, of the cauio of Gaskill, 
and lH*eame the fatluT ol' a very numerous family. His eldest 
son, Robert, the founder of the British empire in India, was 
born at the oM seat of his ancestors on the twcnly-uiuth of 
September, l?2o. 

Some lineaments of the character of the man Wfsrc early 
di^<cerued in the child. There remain letters wisUen by his 
relations when he was in his seventh year; and from these 
letters it appears that, even at that early age, his strong will 
and his liery passions, sustained by a constitutional inti'epidity 
which sometimes seemed hardly compatible with soundness of 
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tc cause great uneasinosa to lua familjr. 
one of his uncles, ** to which he is out of 
measorh gives his temper such a fierceness and im- 

periousii^S^ that he files out on every trifling occasion.** The 
old piS9f)|ia of th« neighbourhood still remember to haara heard 
i\'Oin their {wreaita how Bob Clive climbed to the top of the 
loi'ty steSpla of< It^keUDrayton, and with what terror the 
inhabitants saw him seated on a stone spout near the summit. 
They also relate how he formed all the idle hida of the town 
'into a kind of predatoiy army, and compelled the shopkeepers 
to submit to a tribute of apples and halfpence, in consideration 
of which he guaranteed the security of their windows. He 
was sent from school to school, making very little progress in 
his learning, and gaining for himself everywhere the character 
of an exceedingly nanghty boy. One of his masters, it is said, 
was sagacious enough to prophesy that the idle lad would make 
a great figure in the world. But the genend opinion se.cms to 
ha\e been that poor Hobert was a dunce, if not a reprobate. 
Ilis family expected nothing good from such slender parts and 
stioh a headstrong terri|->er. It is not strange, therefore, that 
they gladly accepted tur him, when he was in his eighteenth 
year, a writership in die service of the East India Company, 
and shipped him oif to make a fortune or to die of a fever at 
IMadras. 

Far different were the prospects of Clive from those of the 
youths whom the East India College now annually sends to the 
Presidencies of our Viatic empire. . The Company w'os then 
purely a trading corporation, its territory consisted of a few 
square miles, for which rent was paid to the native govern¬ 
ments. Its troops were scarcely numerous enough to ma? 
batteries of three or four ill constructed forts, which had 
erected for the protection of the warehouses. The natives, 
who composed a constderablo part of these little garrisons, had 
DQt yet been trained in the discipline of Europe, and were 
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armcKl, some ivith stfords and sldeUs, tfi^llkc wi»^ifaoi^|P^ 
arrovk's. The business of the sorvunt of 0e1|£!orapSi^||r^ll^ Jli^ 
as now, to conduct tlie judicial, finaneUd, mid dipImMiiie 
business of a great country, but to take stock,.to nmktt odvtiiOQeo 
to weavers, to shi]) cargoes, and above all to keep SD eyo oaa 
private traders who dared to infringe the monopoly. . ttUve 
younger clerks were so miserably paid tluii they coidd aeafcely 
subsist without incurring debt; the elder enriched tbems^Taa * 


by trading on their own account; and those who Bred^ to liise 
to the top of the service often accumulated firnridrrnhlnflfrHtkiilti 
^Madras, to w'hicu Clive had been appotnted, wi^ At t]|if 
time, perhaps, the ftrst in importance of the Company’a sett^ii*' 
mouts. In the preceding century. Fort St. George had wAkaa. 
on a barren spot beaten by a raging surf; and in the neigk* 
bourhood a town, inhabited by many tbouttinda of natives, had 
sprung up, as towns spring up in tha^ast, with the rapidity of 
the prophet’s g ourde There were already in the suburbs many 
white villus, eacli surrounded by its garden, hither the lasalthy 
agents of the ConfHOij retired, after tho labours of tiie dosk 
and the warsboose, to enjoy the cool breeze which i^prings up 
at sunset from the Bay of BeiigaL The habits of these mer*. 
cantile grandees appear to have been more profuse, hucuHOiU^ 
and ostentatious, than those of the high jadi(^ and p<dtti£al 
functionaries who have succeeded them. But comfort was Bir 
less understood. Many devices which now mitigate ^ hoU; of 
the climate, preserve health, and prolong liC(^ were 'lydEnown. 
There was far less intercuorse with Europe than at, present. 
The voyage by the Cape^ which in our time has, eften been 
performed within three months, was tlwn very sMdom ac« 
compUshed in six, and was sometimes protrao^ to more than 
a year. Consequently, the Anglo-Indian was then iguch more 
estranged from hia country, much more addicted to Oriemal 
usages, and muvkk leas fitted to mix in society idler his rriipL, 
to Europe, than the Anglo-^ian of the present dgy. ^ 



't * * 

Withfii the fojpt RnJ its precinct, tlic Knglisk exercised, by 
peruusd^ o£ tlie native government, an extensive authority, 
such 8t trery great Indian landowner exercised within his 
own draopn* But they had never dreamed of claiming in* 
dependent power. The st^rrounding oomitry was rided by 
the Nabob of ^ Carnatic, a deputy of the Viceroy of the 
Deccan, cotttaaoji^ called the Nizam, wlio vt'as himself only 
’ a deputy of the jldijght} prince designated by our ancestors as 
tbo Great Tiiose names, once so august and formi¬ 

dable, still remain^ Tiiv;-e is still a Nabob of the Carnatic, who 
lives on a pension al]o'k\ed to him by the English out of the 
revenues of Ibe province which his ancestors ruled. There is 
still a Nizam, whose capital is ovcra\V(>d by a British can¬ 
tonment, and a I British resident gives, under the name 

of advice, conimands \vi\i li arc not to be disputed. There is 
still a Mogul, who is ])c:':i.itted to play at holding courts and 
receiving petitions, but i-.o has less power to help or hurt than 
the youngest civU servani of the Company. 

'y CUve's voyage was uiiusually tedious even for that age. 
The ship remabp^ some months at the Brazils,' where the 
young adventurt^ piched up some knowledge of Portuguese, 
and spent all his pocket-money. He did not arrive in India 
till more than a year aiier he had leH; England. His situation 
at Madras was most painful. Ills funds were exhausted. His 
pay was smalL He had contracted debts. lie was wretchedly 
lodged, no email calamity in u climate which can be mode 
tolerable to an European only by spacdous and well placed 
apartm«n^. He had been furnisbed w'ith letters of vecem*' 
inendtttioa to a gen^eman who might have assisted him .i but 
when he landed at Port St George he found that thift^fw- 
tloman hnd. sailed H^r England The lad^s shy and haughty 
disposHfton withheld him from introducing himself to strangers. 
He whs several months in India I ‘fore he becuine acquainted 
' with a single family. The clim de adected Lis health and 
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.spirits. Hk duties were of a kiad ill suited to his ardent and 
daring chailscter. He pined for his home, and in his'ktteratof' ' 
hia relations expressed liis feelings in language softer and loure 
pensive than we should hare expected ^^ther from tiva uraT’- 
wardness of his boyhood, or from the inflexible steninesaaf ^ 
later years. ** I hare not enjoyed,” says he, “ one ha|ipy digr 
since I left my native country;” and again, “Inmst eonfesa, 
at intervals, when 1 think of my dear native England, it affimta 
me in a very particular manner. • • . . If 1 shodld be so frr 
blest as to revisit again niy own country, but more ei^ciaily' 
Manchester, the centre of all my wishes^ all ^hat 1 ebuld hei^ 

' V 

or desire for would be presented before use in one view*** ' 
^ One solace he found of the most respectable kmiL 
Governor possessed n good library, and perntiifed C^iee to 
ha\'c access to it. The young mcali devoted much of hia 
leisure to reading, and accfuirod; at this time almost^ the 
knowledge of books that he ever possessed. As a boy be had 
been too idle, as a man he soon beoame too busy, for Uterary 
pursuits. 

But neither climate nor poverty, neither study nor the 
sorrows of a iir rnc-sick exile, could tame the desperate audacity 
of his s[)irit. He behu'red to his offichd aapSriors sa he had 
behaved lo his schoolmasters, and was sevmul times ia»danger 
of loi^ing his situation. Twice, while residing in «t|m Wkiters* 
Buildings, he attempted to destroy himselff ai^'^^Wice the 
pistol which he snapped at his own head failed to gu- ofll This • 
circumstance, it is said, affected him as a similar esejlpe affected 
Wallenstein. After satisfying hknsclf that the pi^ol was reidiy 
well loaded, he burst forth into an exclamefloil Ahiiyl ahkaly he ^ 
was reserved for something great. ' \ i . 

About tills time an event which at first ;aeeai^smealy to 
destroy aH his hopes in life suddenly opened b6fiare^1|iitt g lipis 
path to eminence. Europe had been, duHng^flMlke T’Wlk' 
distracted by. the war of the Aus^an successloil. 
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Second was tlie steady ally of Maria Tiieresat The house of 
Bourbon took ike opposite side. 'I'hough England was even 
then tlie first of maritime powers, she was not, as she has since 
become, more than a match on the sea ibr all the nations of tihe 
world together; and she found it diilicult to maintain n contest 
against the united navies of France and Spain. In the eastern 
seas France obtained the ascendency. Labourdonnais, governor 
of Mauritins, a man of eminent talents and yirtoes, conducted 
an expedition to the continent of India in spite of the opposition 
of the British fleet, landed, assembled an army, appeai'ed before 
Madras, and compelled the town and fort to capitulate. The 
keys vrere delivered up; the French colours were displayed on 
Fort St. George; and the contents of the Company’s ware¬ 
houses were Seized as prize of war by the conquerors. It was 
stipulated by capitulation that the English iuhabitants 
should be prisoners 'of war on parole, and that t'ne town sliould 
remain in the hands of the French till it should be ransomed. 
Labourdonnaia pledged his honour that only a moderate ransom 
should be required, y 

But the siMioess of Labourdonnais had awakened the jealousy 
of his countryman, Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry. Dupleix, 
moreover, had already begun to revolve gigantic schemes, with 
which the restoration of Madras to the English was by no 
means compatible. He declared that Labourdonnais had gone 
beyond his powers; tiiat conquests made by the French arms 
on the continent of India were at the disposal of the governor 
of Pcmdicherry alone ; and that Madras should be rased to the 
ground. Labourdonnais was ebmpelled to yield. The anger 
wbi^ the breach of the capitidation excited among the English 
was increased by the ungenerous manner in which Dupleix 
treated the principal tervants of the Company. The Governor 
^lad several of the tet gentlemen of Fort St. George were 
ccfried under a guard fa Pondicherry, and conducted tlurough 
Ike town in a triuoa^dud procession nndmr the eyes of fifty 
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thoysand spectators. It was with reason ^liou^ht tlbifi 
^ross violation of public faith absolved the inhidntaiibi of 
Madras from the en.i^agements into which they had entered 
with Labourdonnais. Clive lied from the town by n%ht in the 
disguissi of a Mussulman, and took refuge at Fort St. Davids 
one of the small English settlements subordinate to Mdfeeull. 

The circumstances in which he was now placed naturally led 
lilm to adopt a prolessiou better suited to his xesttese and* 
intre}>id spirit than the bu^nets of examining packages mid' 
casting nccouats. He solicited and obtained an ensigii’s com¬ 
mission in the service of the Companj, ^and at twenty-ono 
entered on his military career. I£» personal coun^i^ of which 
he had, while still a writer, given signal proof by a dmipmn^ 
duel with a military bully who was the terror of Fort St. Davidp 
speedily made him conspicuous even among hundreds of brave 
men. JIu soon begun to show* in his noir calling other qualities 
which }:;id not before been discerned in hiinp.Judgmentp mgaeity, 
deference to legitimate authority. He dfstinguisbed Idmielf 
highly in several operations against the French, and tms par¬ 
ticularly noticed by Major LawroiKm^ Vrho was then conddfired 
as the ablest British <^oer in Indim 

. Clive had been only a few months in the army when inteld* 
gence arrived that peace had been cyoduded between Gre'it 
Britain and France. Dupleix was in consequence timnpelled to 
restore IVIndras to the English Company; and theycoxig ensign 
was at. liberty to resume his former business. He did indeed 
return for a .short time to his desk. He again quitted it in 
order to onsist Major Lawrer.ee. in some petty hostilities with 
the natives, and then again returned to it. While he-was thus 
wavering between a military and a commepnal Mfe, events took 
place which decided his choice. The politiBS of hadia assotnad 
a new aspect. There was peace betweea' the English and; 
French Crowns; but there arose between the EngllMk and^ 
French Companies trading to the East a war most eventfm and 
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important, a'war in wliicli the prize was :i6tliing less than the 
magnificent inheritanco of the house of '1 imorlane. 

The empire which Ilaher and his Moguls reared in the 
sixteenth century was long one of the most extensive and 
splendid in the world. In no European kingdom was so large 
a population subject to a single prince, or so large a revenue 
pouied into the treasury. The beauty and magnificence of the 
buildings erected by the sovereigns of Hindustan unia;;ed even 
travellers who had 'seen St. Peter’s. The innumerable retinues 
and gorgeous decorations which surrounded the throne of Delhi 
daz/.led even eyes which were accustomed to tJie jjoinp of 
Versailles. Some of the great viceroys who lield tlieir posts 
by \iriue of commissions froTn the Mogul ruled as many 
subjects as the King of France or the Emper>r of Germany, 
E^e!i the deputies of these deputies might well rank, as to 
e.xtent of territory and r.inount of revenue, witii the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, or the Elector of Saxony. 

Tht i'f cun be little doubt that this* great empire, powerful 
and prosperous as it appears on a superficial %'ievv, was yet, 
even in its best days, far worse governed tiiaa the worst 
governed parts of Europt* now are. The administration was 
tainted with all the vices of Oriental despotism, and with all 
the vices inseparable from the domination of race over race. 
The conflicting pretensions of the princes of the royal house 
produced a long series of crimes and public disasters. Am¬ 
bitious lieutenants of the sovereign sometimes aspired to in¬ 
dependence. Fierce tribes of Hindoos, impatient of a foreign 
yoke, frequently withheld tribnU^’, repelled the armies of the 
government from the moantain fastnesses, and poured down in 
arms on tiic cultivated plains. In spite, however, of/much 
Assistant nialadministratiDin, in spite of occasional convulsions 
Which shook the whole frame of society, this great monarchy, 
tlm whole, retained, during some genoi-ations, an outward 
appearance of unity, mioesty, and energy. But, throughout 
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the long reign of Anrangssebe, the state, n<'twitheiBiu^iig tSk 
that the vigour and policy' of the prifiee could ellect, WM 
hnstoning to dissolution. After his death, which took,place m 
the year 1707, the ruin was fearfnllj rapid. Violent shocks 
from without co-operated witli an incurable decay wMdh was 
fast proceeding within; and in a few years the empire had 
undergone utter decomposition. “ 

The history of the successors of Thepdj^^ bears no smi^ 
analogy to that of the successors of ARrongzebe. Bat parlujtti 
the fall of the Curlovii^ans furnish^ the nearest parallel iif 
the fall of the Moguls. Charlemagne vfus scaretly interred 
wlien the imbecility and the dispntesnf his descendents hcigiis 
to bring contempt on themselves nnd destruction, on Uttir 
subjects. The wide dominion of the Franks was severed info 
a thoiigand pieces. Nothing more than a nominal dimity was 
left to the abject heirs of an illostrioiia name, Charlck the Bald, 
and Cliarles the I’at, and Charles the Simple. Fierce ipradfrs, 
diflVTipg from each other in race, language, and religitm, 
as if by concert, from the Isrtbest comers of the earth, 
to plunder provinces which the government could no longer 
defend. The pirates of the Northern Bea extended their 
ravages from the Elbe to tlie Pyrenees and at length fixed 
their seat in tlie rich valley of ^the Seine. Tlie HungariaB, in 
whom the trembling monks fancied that they reo<^:tiised the 
Crog or Magog of prophe^, carried back the phmder .of the 
cities of Lombardy to the depths of the -Fannonian^ forests. 
Tlie Sarac§r ruled in Sicily, desolated the fertile plains of 
. Campania, and spread terror even to the walls of Borne. In 
the midst of these suffenngs, a. great internal change passed 
upon the empire. The corruption of death began to ferment 
into new forms of life. While the great boify,‘ as o whole, was 
torpid and passive, eve^ry separate member began to feel with 
a sense, and to move with an energy all its own* Just 
in the most barren and dreary U'act of European afi. 
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feadal priTilegjBi, iU modern nobility, take their sonree. It is 
k) this point that we trace the power of those princes who, 
aeminelly Tftssals, but l enlly independent, long governed, witli 
tliie titles of dukes, marquesses, and counts, almost every part 
of the dominions which had obeyed Cixarlemagqe. : 

Such or nearly each was the change which passed on the 
Mogul empire daring the forty years whicli followed the death 
of Anrungzebc. A succession of nominal sovereigns, sunk in 
indolence and debauchery, sauntered away life in secluded 
palaces, chewing bang, fondling concubines, and listening to 
bufibons. A succession of ferocious invaders descended through 
the western passes, to prey on the defenceless wealth of Hin- 
dostan. A Persian conqueror crossed tlie Indii<;, marched 
through the gates of Dellu, and bore away in tvhiinph those 
treasures of whidh the magnificence had astounded Roe and 
Beinier, the Peacock Throne, on which the r'chest jewels of 
Gdeonda had been disposed by the most skiltul hands of 
Europe, and the inealamable Mountain of Light, which, dler 
many strange vicissitndes, lately shone in the bracelet of Run- 
jeet Sing, and is now destined to adorn tlie hideous idol of 
Orissa. The Afghan soon followed to complete the work of 
devastation which the Per.-san had begun. 'J be warlike tribes 
of Rajpootona threw off the Mussulman yoke. A band of 
mercenary .soldiers occupied Ilohilcund. The Seiks ruled on 
the Indus. The Jauts spread di.^may along the Juninu. The 
highlands which border on the western sea-coast of India 
poured forth a yet more formidable race, a race whicii was long 
the terror of every native power,.and which, after many despe¬ 
rate and doubtful struggles, yielded only to the fortune and 
genius of England. It was under the reign of Aurungzebe 
that this wild clan of plunderers first descended from their 
mountains; and soon after his death, every corner of his wide 
empire learned to tremble at the mighty name of the Mah- 
cattgs. Many fertile viceroyalties were entirely subdued by 
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then. Their dominions Rtretc-'.-d across the peainsiilft from 
sea .0 soft. Mahratta captains rdgned at Poonah, at Goalior, 
in Guzerat, in Bcrar, and in 'iiinjore. Nor did they, though 
thciy had become great sovereigns, therefore cease to be ftee- 
booters. • They still retained the predatory habits of their fore¬ 
fathers. Every region which was not subject to their rule 
was wasted by their incursions. Wherever their kettle-drums 
were heard, the peasant threw his bag of rice on his shouktor* 
hid Ids small savings in his girdle, and fled with his wife and 
children to the mountains or the jungles, to ^ milder neigh¬ 
bourhood of the hyrnna and the tiger. provinces ^ 

deemed their htirvests by tbe payment of an annual xansom*! 
Even tliB wretched phantom who still bore the imperil 
stooped to pay this ignominious black-maiL The camp-fltes bf 
one rsipncious leader were si3fn frmi'CKe wafls of the palace of 
Delhi. Anoiher, at the hcud-of his znnumerabiu cavalry, de¬ 


scended ycai’ after year on iht' rice-iields of BertgaL Even the 
EuropPiin factors trembled l r their magazines. I^ss than a 
hundn'd years ago, it was tinjught necessary to fortify Calcutta 
aguiiibt rbe horsemen of Bcrar; and the name of the Mahratta 


ditcii stiil previrves the meraovy of the danger, 

Wherever the viceroys of the Mogul retained autboeity they 
became .^ovetcigns. They might stiU acknowledge in wordu 
the sup rlority of the house': of Tamerlane; a Count of 
riandcr.- or a Duke of Burgundy might have acknowledged 
tin. siijMM’iority of the most l.elpless driveller omoog the laier 
C’-irlovingians. They might occasionally send to their titular 
sovereign h coiapliiuentory jiresent, or solicit from him a title 
of honour. Jn truth, how ev er, they were no long^ lieutenants 
removable at pleasure, I : t independent hei*editary princes. 
In this way originated great lilu^sulnian houses which 

formerly ruled Bengal and th«3 Carnatio. and those which still, 
though in a ttato of vas';;lage, *xcrcisc some of the powdrs of 


royalty at Luckitow^ and Hyderabad. 
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In wliat tms tiiiK confusion to end? Was the strile to 
.continue duriiig eenturiea ? Was it to terminate in the rise of 
another great tnonarchy? Was the* 31ussulman or the lifah* 
ratta to he ^ Lord of Lidia ? Was another Baber Yo descend 
from themountains, and to lead the liard^ tribes of Cabal and 
Cborasan againat^ a wealthier and less warlike race ? ]^one of 
th^ events seemed improbable. But scarcely any man, how¬ 
ever sagacious, #ould have thought it possible that a trading 
company, separated from India by fifteen thousand miles of 
sea, and possessing in India only a few acres for purposes of 
commerce, would, in less tluin a hundred years, spread its 
empire from Cape Comorin to the et^nal fSnow of the Hima¬ 
layas; would compel Mnhratta and Mahomniedan to forget 
their mutual fends in common subjection; woidd tame down 
even those wild races which had resisted the mo-t powerful of 
the Mc'tuIs; ond, having united under its Isovs a Jiundred 
.inilliorts of subjects, would carry its victorious arms far to the 
cast of the Burrampooter. and far to <he west of the Hydaspes, 
dictate terms of peace; at the gates of Ava, and scat its vassal 
on the throne of G^dahnr. 

The man who first saw that it was possildc to found an > 
European empire on th-* ruins of the Mogul monarchy w'a« 
-Y)uplcix. Ilis restless, capacious, and inventive mind bad 
formed this scheme, at a time when the ablest servants of the 
English Company were busied only about invoices and bills of 
lading. Nor liad he only proposed to himself the end. He 
had also a just and distinct view of the means by which it ii'as 
to' be attained. He clearly saw^tbat the greatest force which 
the princes of India could bring into the fidd would be no 
match for a small body of mun tnuiied in the discipline, and 
guided by the tactics, of th** West. He saw also that the 
natives of India might, under T^uropean commanders, be formed 
into armies, such as Baxe ir Frederic would be proud to 
command. He was perfectly aware that the most easy and 
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eooTdnient In which an European i|i^6Btarer eoi^ exer* 
CISC sovereignty in India, *^*'^*i and to 

spcok through the mouth of some glittering puppet dignifed hy 
the title of Nabob or Nizam, The arte both of war and policy, 
which a few years later were employed with such signal sueceai 
by the English, were first understood and practised by this 
ingenious and aspiring Frenchman. 

Ti^e situation of India was such ^hat scarcely any aggresnon 
could be without a pretext, either in old laws or In reemit 
practice. All rights were in a state of utter unceitaittfy; and 
the Europeans who took part in the dispuifss of tlM natives 
confounded the confusion, by applying to Asitiic politics tiril 
public law of the West and anolog^s drawn from the feudal*^ 
system. If it was convenient to tlTeat a Nabob as an inde¬ 
pendent prince, there was an exc«dlent plea for doing so. He 
was independent in fact. If it was convenient to treat him as 
a* mere deputy of the Court of Delhi, there was no diffieall^; 
for he was so in theory. If it was convenient to consider his 
office us nn hereditary dignity, or as a dignity held during life 
only, or ns a dignity held only during the good pleasure of the 
Mogul, arguments and proeedents might be found fmr eveiy 
one of those views. The party who had the heir of Baber in 
their iiands represented him as the undoubted, the legitimate^ 
the ab-sulute sovereign, whom all subordinate authorities were 
bound to )bey. The party against whom his name was used 
did not want plausible pretexts for makitaining that the empire 
was in fact dissolved, and that, though it might he decent to 
treat the Jlogul with respect, as a venerable relic of an order 
of things which bad passed away, it was absurd to regard him 
as the real master of Uindostan. 

lit the year 1748, died one of the most po>verful of the new 
masters of India, the great Nizam al Mulk, Viceroy of the 
Deccan. His authority descended to his son, Nazir Jong. Of 
the provinces subject to this high functionary, the Camatio 

B 
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was the wei^^Uuest an<l the most extcnslre. It ^fros gOyerned 
by nn ancrent Nabi b, whose name the English emrupted into 
Anaverdy Khan. , . .. 

But there were pretenders to the government both of the 
yiceroyaliy and of the subordinate province. Mirsapha Jung, 
a grandson of iNissam al Mulk, appeared as the competitor of 
Nazir Jnng- Ghunda Sahib^ son-in-law of a iurmer Nabob of 
the Carnatic, disputed the title of Anaverdy Klian. In tiu; 
unsettled state of Indian law it >Ya3 easy for both Mirzapha 
Jung and Ghunda Sahib to make out something like a claim of 
right In a society altogether disorganized, they had no difli- 
culty in finding greedy adventurers to follow their standardp. 
They united their interests invaded the Carnatic, and applied 
for assistance to the French, whose fame had been raised by 
their success against the English in the recent war on the coast 
of Coromandel.' 

Nothing oould havr- liappened more pleasing to the subtle 
and ambitious Dupleix. To make a Nabob of the Carnatic, to 
make a Vic,eroy of the Dc‘;can, to rule under their names the 
whole uf southern India; this was indeed an attractive pro¬ 
spect. He allied himself with the pretendei s, and sent four 
hundred French soldier^, and two thousand sepoys, disciplined 
after the European fashion, to the assistance of his confe<le- 
rates. A battle was fought. The French distinguished them¬ 
selves greatly. Anaverdy Khau was defeated and slain. His 
SOD, Mahommed. All, p'bo was afterwards well known in 
England as the Nabob of Arcot, and who owes to the elo¬ 
quence of Burke a moat ununViahle immortality, fled with u 
scanty remnant of his army U> Trichinopoly; and the con¬ 
querors became at once masters of alxnost every part of the 
Carnatic. / 

This was but tlie beginning of the greatness of Dupleix. 
After some months of fighting, negotiatit^, and intrigu^ his 
ability and good fortune seemed to have prevailed everywhere. 
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Narir Jung perished by the hands of )iU own followers i Mir- 
zapha Jung was master of the l>eeoiflii $ and the triumph of 
French arms and French poli <7 was complete. At Pondi* 
cherry all was exultation and festiriity. Salutes were fired 
from the batteries, mid Te Detnn siaig ha the churches. The 
new Nizam came thither to visit his alHes; and the ceremony 
of his installation was performed there with great pomp. 
Dupleix, dressed in the garb worn by Hahommedans of the 
highest rank, entered the town in the same palanquin with the 
Nizam, and, in the pageant which followed, took pteeedenee of 
all the conrt. He ivas declared Governor of India from tlm 
river Kristna to Cape Commio, a country about as larga^ 
France, with anthori^ superior even to that of Chunda Sidlpb 
lie was intrusted with the command of seven thousand eavShy. 
It was announced that no mint would be suffered to exist in 
the Caraatic except that at Pondicherry. A large portion of 
the tivjasurea which former Viceroys of the Deccan had accu¬ 
mulated found its way into the coffers of tiie French governor. 
It was rumoured that he had received two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling in money, besides many valuable jewels. In 
fact, there could scarcely be any limit to his grinSi Ho now 
ruled thirty millions of people with almost absoluto power. 
No honour or emolument could bo obtained from the govern¬ 
ment but by his intervention. No petition, unless signed by 
him, was perused by the Nizam. 

Mirzapha Jung survived his elevation only a few months. 
But another piiiice of the same house was raised to the throne 
by French infiuence, and ratified all the promises of his prede¬ 
cessor. Dupleix was now the greatest potentate in India. BKs 
countrymen boasted that his name was mentioned with awe 
even in tlie chambers of the palace of Delhi. ' The native 
population looked with amazement on the progress which, in 
the short space of four years, an European adventurer had 
made towards dominion in Asia. Nor was the vain-glorious 
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Frencbnisii odklttt. wltli tbe iMity pf pc»Wiir« loved to 
display hU gtetgttk$8 ivith antigaiit tiitieiitatioii befitre the ejes 
of Ida solilGcts lund of his rivab. N^ar the spot where his 
poBoy had obtained its chief triumph, by the fall of Nazir Jung 
and the ^Tation of iMirzapha, he determined to erect a column, 
on the four , aides of which four pompous inscriptions, in four 
langt^igei^ should proclaim his glory to all the nations of the 
Kast« Medals stomped with emblems of his successes werij 
buried beneath the foundations of this stately pillar, and round 
it arose a town bearing the haughty name of Dupleix Fati> 
habad, which is, being interpreted, the City of the Victory of 
Dupleix. 

The English had made some feeble and irresolute attempts 
to stop the rapid and brilliant career of the rival C'ompany, and 
continued to recognise Mahommed Ali os Nabob of the Car> 
natic. But the doi^ioiis of Mahommed Ali consisted of Tri- 
^hinopoly alone; and Triclanopoly was now invested by Chunda 
Sahib anil his i^^^e&eh auxlliarieB. To raise the ^iege seemed 
impossible. The snail force which was then at ISladras had no 
comiaander. Mtyor Lawrence had returned to England; and 
not a ringle officer of established character remained in the 
settlement. The natives had learned to look with contempt 


on the mighty nation which was soon to conquer and to rule 
them. They had seen the French colours dying on Fort St. 
Gbdrge; they had seen the chiefs of the English factory led in 
triumph through the streets of Pondicherry; they had seen the 
arms and counsels of Dupleix everywhere successful, while the 
opposition which the autliorliie^ of Mtdras had made to his 


progress, had served only to expose their own weakness, and to 
heighten his glory. At this moment, the valour and genius of 
an obscure English youth suddenly turme^ the tide of fqrtone. 

Clive was now twenty-five years old. Aft^r hesitating for 
some time between a military and a ccHsmercifd life, lie had at 
lengdi been placed in a post which partook of bptli characters, 
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that of commissoty to the troops, with the rank of captain. 
The present emergency called forth oil his powers* He re* 
presented to his superiors that unless some Ti'gorous effort weitt 
made, .Trichinopoly would fall, the house of Anaverdy KWh 
would perish, and the French would become the real maMiBra 
of the whole peninsula of liidta. It was absolutely necessary 
to strike some daring blow* If on attack were made on ArceV 
the capital of the Carnatic, and the favourite residence of the 
Nabobs, it was not impossible that the siege of TricldI^>poly 
would be raised. The heads of the English settlement;, nosr 
thoroughly alarmed by the success of Dupleix, and appr# 
hensivc that, in the event of a new war between F^mue 
Great Britain, Madras would be instantly taken and da atfOj N & i^ 

approved of Clive’s plan, and intrusted the exeeutiosi cf it to 

* 

himself. The young captain yras put at the head- M two . 
hundred English soldiers, and three hundred sepoys^ arawd and 
disciplined after the European fashion. Of the ei|^ cMat0' 
who commanded this little force under him, cmly twd hsd ever 
been iu action, and four of the eight were factors of the com¬ 
pany, whom CKve’s example had induced to offer &eir services. 
The weather was stormy; but Clive pushed on, through thttuder, 
lightning, and rain, to the gates of Arcot. The garrison, 
panic, evacuated the fort, and the English entered it without 
a blow. 

Blit Clive well knew that he should not be suffered to retain 
undisturbed possession of his conquest. He instantly began to 
collect provisions, to throw up works, and to make preparations 
for sustaining a siege. The garrison, which had ded at his 
approach, bad now fpcovered from its dismay, and, having been 
swollen by large rdnforcemeuts from the neighbonrbood to a 
force of three thou^d men, encamped close to the town. At 
dead of nigh^ Clive marched out of the fort, attaeked the eamp 
by surprise, slew great nmheks, dispersed the nest, en^ le* 
turned to bis quarters without having lost a siBgle man. 

M 9 
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, The intelligence of these events was soon carried to Cliunda 
Sahib, who, with his French allies, was besieging Trichinopoly. 
He immediately detached four thousand men from his camp, 
and sent them to Arcot. They were speedily joined .by the 
remains of the force which Clive had lately scattered. They 
wore fnrthiff slrengthened by two thousand men from Vellore, 
and by a still more important reinforcement of a hundred and 
iifty French soldiers whom Dupleix despatched from Fondi- 
cherry. The whole of this army, amounting to about ten 
thousand men. was under the command of Sahib, son of 

Glmnda Sahib. 

Kf^jah Sahib proceeded to invest the fort of Arcot, which 
seemed quite incapable of sustaining a siege. The walls were 
ruinous, the ditches dry, the ramparts too narrow to admit the 
guns, the battlements too low to protect the soldi era. The little 
I garrison had been greatly reduced by casualties. It now con¬ 
sisted of a hundred and twenty Europeans aud two hundred 
sepoys. Only four officers were left; the stock of provisions 
was scanty; and the commander, who had to conduct the 
defence under drcuuistonces so discourn^ng, was a young man 
of five and twenty, who had been bred a book-keeper. 

, During fifty days the siege went on. During fifty days the 
youbg captain maintained the defence, with a fiimness, vigi¬ 
lance, and ability, which would have done honour to the oldest 
marshal in Europe. The breach, however, increased diiy by 
day^ The garrison b(^an to fed the pressure of hunger. 
Under such circumstances, any troops so scantily provided 
with officers might have been expected to show signs of in¬ 
subordination $ and the danger was peculiarly great in a force 
composed of men differing widely from each other in ex¬ 
traction, colour, language, mannerB, and religion. But the 
devotion of the little band to its chief surpassed anything tliat 
is .related of tim Tenth Legion of Casar, or of the Old Gaol'd 
of Hapdeon*. The. sepoys came to Clive, not to complain of 
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their scanty fare, bni to.propose that all the groin should be 
given to the Europeans, who required more nourishment than 
the natives of Asia. 7he thin gruel, they said, which waa 
strained away from the rice, would suffice fmr themselyea. 
History contains no more touching instance of military fid^ity, 
or of the influence of a commanding mind. 

An attempt made by the government of Madras to rdHeve 
the place bad failed. But there was hope from anoliier quarter* 
A body of six thousand Mahrattas^ half soldiers, half jobbofS^ 
under the command of a chief named Morari Bow, had been 
hired to assist Mahommed All; but thinking |he Erem^ power 
irresistibhs, and the triumph of Chunda Sahib certain, they 
had hittiorto remained inactive on the frontiers of the CarnatU> 
The fame of the defence of Arcot roused them from ihe^ 
torpor. ISIorari Bow declared that be had never before be* 
lleved tluit Englishmen could flght, but that be would willingly 
help them since lie saw that they had spirit to help themselves. 
Bajali Saliib learned that the Mahrattas were in motion. It 
was necessary for him to be expeditious.. He first tried nego¬ 
tiation. He otFcred large bribes to CUve, which were rejected 
with scorn. He vowed that, if his proposals were not ac¬ 
cepted, he would instantly storm tho for^ and put every man 
in it to the sword. Clive told him in r^ly, with characteriatM 
haughtiness, that his father was an uturpar^ that his army ww 
a rabble, ar>d that he would do well to think twice hafbre he 
sent such poltroons into a breach defended by English soldiof^ 

Bajah Sahio determined to storm the fort. The day was 
well suited to a bold military enterprise. It was the great 
Mahommedan festival which is sacred to the memory of HoseiUi 
the son of Ali. The history of Islaig contains nothing more 
touching than the event which gave rise to that eedemnity. 
The mournful legend relates how the chief of the 
Vben all his brave followers' had perished round him, drank 
his latest draught of water, and uttered his latest prayer^ liow 
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the assflssmfi eanied bis besd in triaiDj^j, liov the tyrant smote 
tike lifeless lips vrith his staff, and how a few old men reuol* 
leeted with tears that they had seen those lips pressed to the 
ilpa irf the Prophet of God. After the lapse of near twelve 
CMjtDturies, the recurrence of this solemn season cxcitrs the 
Hercest and saddest emotions in the bosoms of the dt^voiit 
iMoidem of Indlfiu They work themselves up to such agonies 
of rage and lamentation that some, it is said, have given up 
tim j ghost from the mere effect of mental excitement. They 
]>eUeve that whoever, during this festival, falls in arms against 
infidels, atones by his death for all the sins of las life, and 

'' ^ijmses at once to the garden of the Houris. It was at this 

(U , -- 

time that Bajah Sahib determined to assault Arcot, Stimu* 
lating drugs were employed to aid the effect of religious zeal, 
and the besiegers, drunk with enthusiasm, di unk with bang, 
rushed furiously to the attack. 

Clive had received secret intelligeuce of the design, had 
made his arrangements, and, exhausted by fatigue, bad thrown 
himself on his bed. He was awakened by the alarm, and was 
instantly at his post The enemy advanced driving before 
* them elephants whose foreheads were armed with iron plates. 
It was expected that the gates would yield to tlie shock of 
^lese living battering-rams. But the huge beasts no sooner 
lelt the English musket-balls than they turned round, and 
ru^ed furiously away, trampling on the multitude which had 
urged them forward. A ra ft was launched on the water which 
filled one part of the ditch. Clive, (lerceiving that his gunners 
at that post did not understand their business, took the ma¬ 
nagement of a piece of artillery bim^f, and cleared the raft 
in a few minutes. Where the mosj was dry the assailants 
mounted with great boldness; but tlrty were received with a 
fire so heavy and so well airccte^ that it soon quelled the 
courage even of l^maticism ojod of intoxication. The rear 
ranks of the Enghah kept the front ranks supplied with a 
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conatant 8aece8^xi>^»ki<M muskets, and everjr shot t<^ld on ^ 
the living mass hMpv After three desperate onsets, the he* 
siegers retired hfltpjff the ditch. 

The struggle hlitted about an hour. Four hundred of the 
assailants fell. The garrison lost onlj five or six men. The 
besieged passed an anxious night, looking for a renewal of 
the attack. But when claj broke, the enemj were no more Ki 
be seen. They had retircMl, leaving to the English several 
guns and a large quantity of ammnnition* 

The news was received at Fort St.Geofge with tituisports 
of joy and pride. Clive was justly regarded as a man equal 
to any command. Two hundred English soldiers, and seven 
hundred sepoys were sent tu him, and with this force he 
instantly commenced offensive operations. He took the fort of 
Tinierv, eilectcd a junction with a division of Moran Bow’s 
army, and hastened, by forced toarches^ to attack Bajab Sahib, 
who wuf at the head of about five thousand men, of whom 
tlirco hundred were Frencli. The action was sharp; bat Clive 
gained a complete victory. The miHtaiy chest of Bajali Sahib 
fell into the hands of the conquerors. Six hundred sepoys, 
who had served in the enemy's army, came over to Clive’s 
quarters, and were token into the British service. Conjeverai^ 
surrejidered without a blow. The governor of Amee deserted 
Clninda Sfdiib, and recognised the title of Mahommed Aii. 

Hud the entire direction of the war been intrusted to Clive, 
it would probably have been brought to a speedy close. Bat- 
the timidity and incapacity wliicli appeared in all the move¬ 
ments of the English, excep'^ whore he was personally present^ 
protracted the struggle. The Mahrattas muttered that his 
soldiers were of a different race from the British whom they 
found elsewhere. The effc'Ct of this languor was that in m> 
long time Bajah Sahib, at the head of a considerable army, in 
which were four hundred French troops, appeared almost 
under the guns of Fort bt. George, and laid waste the villas 
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and gardens of the gentlemen of the English settlement. But 
ho was again eneonntered and defeated by Clive. More than 
a hundred of the French were killed or taken, a loss more 
eeorious than that of thousands of natiTes. The victorious 
nrxDy marched from the field of battle to Fort St David. On 
the road lay the City of the 'Victory of Duplcix, and the 
Stat^y monam^t which was designed to commemorate the 
triumphs of F)^&ee in the East. Clivo ordered both the city 
and the monument to be nised to the ground. He was induced, 
we believe, to take this step, not by personal or natiomd 
zj^evolence, but by a jiist and profound pulicy. The town 
and its pompons name, tlic pillar and its vauntif^g inscriptions, 
were among the devices by which Dupleix huO laid the public 
mind of India under a ?pell. This spell it wti? Clive’s business 
to break. Tlier natives liad been taught thrJ France was con¬ 
fessedly the first power in Europe, and th a the English did 
not presume tp dispute her supremacy. JSo uteasiire could be 
more efiectual fiew the removing of this delusion than the public 
and solcma demolition of the French trophir^. 

The governnient of Madras, encouragru by these events, 
determined to send a strong detachment, under Clive, to re¬ 
inforce the garrison of Trichinopoly. But just at this conjunc¬ 
ture, Miyor Lawrence arrived from Kugiaud, end assumed the 
chief command. From the waywardness and impatience of 
control which had riiaracterizod Clive, botn at school and in 
the counting-house, it miglit have been expected that he would 
not, after such achievements, act with aeal and good humour in 
a subordinate capacity. But Lawrence had early treated him 
with kindness; and it Is bore justice to Clive to say that, 
proud and overbearing aj he was, kindness was never thrown 
away upon him. He cheerfully placed himself under the 
orders of his old friend, and exerted himself as stoenuously in 
the second poft os he could have done in the first. I/awrence 
WiH kneW'^ Ihe value 'Of such assistance. Though himself 
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gifted v/Ith no intcllectaal factd^ higher than plain good sense^ 
he fully Hppre<;iatcd the powers of his brilliant coa^Jnl^. 
Though he had made a methodical study of militoi’y tactics, 
and, like all men r<'gularly brisd to a profession, was disposed 
to look with disdain on intorlojp^i^ he had yet liberality enoogh# 
to acknowledge th;it Clive was an exception to common rulea. 

“ Some people,” he wrote, ** are pleased to term Captain diare ' 
fortunate and lucky; but, in my opinion, from the knowledge I 
Lave of the gentleman, lie deserved and might expect fttnn his 
condu^'t every thing as it fell out;-—a tnan^ of an undaunted 
resolution, of a cool temper, and of a presence of s^d which 
never left him in the greatest danger-^born a soldier; ftur, 
without a military education of any sort, or much couversirijf 
with any of the profession, from his judgment and good sense, 
he led on an arniy like an experienced officer and a brave 
soldier, ',viih a prod , nee that certainly warranted success.” 

The French hud no cotLmnnder to oppose to the two friends. 
Dnideix. not int'»-rior in talents for negotiation and intrigue to 
any Eunjpean who bus borne a part in the revolutions of India, 
was ill qualifi' d to direct in person militiiry opei'oiions. He 
had not been bred n soldier, and had no inclination to become 
one. Hi'' enemies accused him of personal cowardice; and he 
defended iiimsolf in a strain worthy of Captain BobadiL He 
kept away from sliot, he said, because silence and tranquillity 
were prt/pitions to his genius, and he found it difficult to 
})ursue his meditations .amidst the noise of fire-arms. He was 
thus under tluf necessity of intrusting to others the executioa 
of })is great warlike designs; and he bitterly complained that 
he was ill served. lie hud imlecd been assisted by one offit^r 
of eminent merit, tbc cclebi'ated Bussy. But Bussy hod 
marched northward with the Nizam, and was fully en^loyed in 
looking after his own interests, and those of Frawia^ at tlie 
court of that prince. Among the officers who remained with 
Dupldx, there was not a single man of capacity; and^Aiany of 
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them wero at nvhoBe ignorance and folly the common 
soldiers laughed. 

The English triumphed every where. The besiegers of 
Trichinopoly were themselves besieged and compelled to capi- 
tnlate* Gfannda Sahib fell into the hands of the Mahrnttas, 
and was pot to death, at the instigation probably of his com¬ 
petitor, Mahoiumed All. The spirit of Duplcix, however, was 
unconqnerablcy and hi.^ resources inexhaustible. }*Vom bis 
employers in Europe he no longer received help or counte¬ 
nance. They condemned his policy. They gave him no pecu¬ 
niary assistance. They sent him for troops only the sweepings 
of the galleys. Tet still he persisted, intrigued, bribed, pro- 
snised, lavished his private fortune strained Lis .^edit, pro¬ 
cured new diplomas from Delhi, raised up nev' t ni mies to the 
government of Madras on every side, and found tools even 
among the allies o]r the English Company. But all was in 
vain. Slowly, but steadily, the power of Britain continued to 
increase, and that of France to decline. 

The health of Clive Lad never been good during bis re¬ 
sidence in India; and Lis constitution was now so much 
impaired that he determined to return to England. Before Ins 
departure he undertook a service of considerable difficulty, 
and performed it with bis usual vigour and dexterity. The 
forts of Covelong and Chingleput were occupied by French 
garrisons. It was determined to send a I'crce against them. 
But the only force available for this purpose was of such a 
description that no officer but Clive would risk his reputation 

eommanding it. It consisted, of five hundred newly levied 
aepoys, and two hundred rocraits who had just landed from 
Englmid) and who wein the worst and lowest wretches that the 
Company’s ^ipps could pick up in the fiosh-houses of Lon¬ 
don* Clive, ill and exhausted as he was, undertook to moke an 
army of this undisciplined rabble, and marched with them to 
Covelong. A ahot from the fort killed one of these extra- 
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ordinary ^soldiers; on iirbick all the rest faced abdiit and ran 
away, and it Was with the greatest difficulty that CUto rallied 
them. Dll another oceasiont the noise of a gun terrified the 
sentinels flo much that one of them was found, some honrs 
later, at the bottom of a well. Oliye gradually accustomed 
them to danger, and, by exposing himself oonstBiidy in the 
most perilous situations, shamed tbepLiOtp conraye. He at 
length succeeded in forniin'g a respectable fenree out of his 
unpromising materials. Covelong fell. Clive learned that a 
strong detachment was marching to relieve it fysm Chim» 
gleput. .He look measures to prevent enemy from leaning 
that liicy were too laic, laid an ambuscade for thc^ on the 
road, {willed a liundred of them with one fire, took three hundl^ 
prisoners, pursued tlie fugitives to the gates of ChU9^g^ki|Ki^ 
laid siege instantly to that fastness, reputed one of thoetrongest 
in India, made a breach, anH was on the point of storming 
when ihc French commar.dant capitulated and retired with 
ins men. 

Clive returned to IVIatLa? victorious, but in a state of health 
which rendered it imj>ussiblc for him to remain there h>ttg. 
He married at lliis time a yeung lady of the name of Mi^e- 
lyne, sister of the eminent mathematician, who long held the 
post of Astronomer Koyal. She is described as handsome anS 
accomplished; and her hushand’s letters, it is said, contain 
proofs tl.at he was devotedly attached to lier. 

Almost immediately after the marriage, Clive embarked 
with his biide for Fngland. He returned a very difierenfc 
person from tlie poor slighte i boy who had been sent out ten 
years before to seek his J'ortune. He was only twenty-seven; 
yet his country already respected him as cme of her first 
soldiers. There was then general peace in Europe. The 
Climatic was the only part of the world where the English and 
French were in arms against each other. The vast schemes 
Huplelz had excited no small uneasiness in the city of Lon^fpl^ 
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fund ;i3)ye Mte of fortane^ 'which was chiefly owkig to the 
eittirigeettflieleiLts of Clive, bad been hfuled with great deliglit. 
H^' ^Miing eap^in was known at the India House by the 
iMOiirebW afehiiito of General Clive, and was toasted by that 
5fyf8lfa'li.<m St tli6 feasts of the Directors* On his arrival in 
he feend^liimself an object of general interest and 
lidtatvatioiL |Ssat India Company thanked him for his 

eertfees in the widest terms, and bestowed on him n sword 
sel with diamonds. With rare delicacy, he refused to receive 
^kis token of gratillide, unless a similar compliment were paid 
tohialHend andeemmander, Lawrence. 

It may easily supposed that CUve was most cordially 
wdeomed home by his fnraily, who were dcli'ihted by his 
success, though they seem to ba've been hardly able to com¬ 
prehend how their naughty idle Bobby had be( r.mc so great a 
man. His father fiad been singularly hard o!' belief. ot 
until the news of the defence of Arcot arrived in England was 
the old gentleman heard to growl out that, after all, the booby 
had something in him. His expressions of ap[)i'obation became 
and stronger os news arrived of one brilliant exploit 
alUli^ another; and he was at length immoderately fond and 
prond of his son. 

Clive’s relations had very substantial reasons for rejoicing at 
his return. Considerable sums of prize money had fallen to 
his share ; and he had brought home a moderate fortune, part 
bf which he expended in extricating his fathtir from pecuniary 
diflElcnlties, and in redeeming the family estate. The remainder 
he appears to have dissipated in the course of about two years. 
He Uved splendidly, dressed gaily even for tliose times, kept a 
carriage and saddle horse-t, and, not content with these wi^ 
of getting rid of his money, resorted to the most speedy and 
efl^tnal of all modies of evacuation, a contested election fol¬ 
lowed by a petition. 

At the time of the general election of 1754, th-; govemment 
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was in r very singular state. There was seurceljr^^ formal 
opposition. The Jacobites had been e<med hj the imo of the 
last rebellion. The Tory parlj had fallen into titter contempt# 
It had been deserted by all the men of talents who had be- 
longed*to it, aiid had scarcely given a symptoin of life daring 
some years. The small faction which had been held together 
by the influence and promises of Prince Frederit!, had tMpm 
dispersed by bis death. Almost every public moa of distib*' 
guished talents in the kingdom, whatever his early connec*^ 
tioDs might have been, was in office, and called liftti6(df a 
Whig. But this extr.iotrlioiiry appeaivinee concord vRsa 
quite delasivc. The administration itself was diatiacted iy 
bitter enmities and conflicting pretensious. The chief otjuBplf 
of its members was to depress mid supplant each othei:. Thw 
prime minister Newcastle, weak, timid, jealous, and ^hrfidions» 
was at once detested and despised by some of the most im 
portant members of bis government, and by none more than 
by Henry Fox, the Secretary at War. This able, daring, and 
ambitious man seized every opportunity of crcffising the Fint 
Ijord of the Treasury, from whom he well knew that he had 
little to dread and little to hope; for Newcastle was through , 
life equally afraid of breaking with men of parts and of pro¬ 
moting them. ^ 

Newcastle hod set his heart on returning two members for 
St. Michael, one of those wretched Cornish boroughs which 
were swept away by the Eeform Act in 1882. He waa 
opposed by I<ord Sandwich, whose influence had long been 
paramount there: and Fox exerted himself strenuously in 
Sandwicli’s behalf. Clive, ^vbo had been introdneed to Fon, 
and very kindly received by him, was brought forward on die 
Sandwich interest^ and was returned. But a petition was 
presented against the return, and was backed by the whole 
influence of the Duke of Newcastle. 

The case was heard, according to the usage of that time, 
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Ibefiaore ft obnuBiHee of the whole Honse. tiesperting 

wcte then considered mer^ as part^ ^estionq. 
Judicial impartialtty was not even afleeCftd; Sir Bohsrt W'al- 
pole was ill the habit of saving openlj thal» an deei|ott battles, 
these ought to be no quarter. On the present oeca^n tlie 
oaecItaBBeut was great. The matter really at issue was, not 
whether Olive had been properly or improperly returned, but 
whether Newcastle or Fox was to be master of the new IIou»o 
of Commons, and consequently first minister. The contest was 
long and obstinate, and success seemed to lean sumotimes to 
one side and aennetimes to the other. Fox put fiu'th all his 
rare powers of debate b -at half the lawyers in th ' House at 
their own weapons, and curried division after divi-^.an against 
the whole infiuence of tlit IVcasury. The conifiitiee decided 
in Clive’s favour. Bnt w’m n the resolution wii- reported to 
the House, things took a di:rorent course. I'iic : mnant of flie 
Tory Opposition, eontempiibie as it was, bur! yet siifiicieiit 
weight to turn the scale between the nicely bui .need })artic3 of 
Newcastle and Fox. Newcastle *the Tories could only de?pise. 
Fox they hated, as the boldest and most subtle polilirWm and 
the ablest debater among the Whigs, as the tKady friend of 
Walpole, as the devoted adherent of the Duke of Cumberland. 
After wavering till the last moment, they determined to vote 
in a body with the Prime Minister's friends. The consequence 
waft; diat the House, by a small majority, rescinded tlic dec ision 
of ibe committee, and Clive was unseated. 

Ejected from Parliament, and straitened in his meai.s, he 
naturally began to look again tofyards India. The Company 
and the Government were eager to avail themselves of his 
ftorvices. A treaty favi>urable to Englaud !iad indeed beeu 
concluded in the Carnatl >. Dupleix had been superseded, and 
had returned with the wr-ck of his immense foi June to Europe, 
wheic Calumny and chicuneiy soon hunted hi.'a to his grave. 
But many ^gns indicate! that a war betwc.n France and 
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Grojit Biitain wns ;t hand; and it was theiv^fore ihonght de» 
sirahle iv send an ible commander to the Coittptny’a settk- 
monts in India. T-ie Directors appointed Clive governor of 
Fort Sr. David. Tl.; King gave him the commission of a 
lieulervant-ooloncl in the Britisli army, and in 1755 he Sgaiil 
sailed for Asia. 

The first service on which he was mnployed after his return 
to the East was the reduction of the stronghold of Gherkjlu^ 
This i*:>rtres3, built on a craggy promontory, and almost sur¬ 
rounded by the ocean, was the den of a pirate named Angrii^ 
whose harks had long been the terror of the Alabina Gal£ 
Admiral 'Watson, who commanded the English squadnm in. the 
Eastern seas, burned Angria's fleet, while Clive attacked ikm. 
fastness by land. The place soon fell, and a boo^ of a han-^ 
dred and fifty thousand ponnds sterling was divided among 
the conquerors. » 

After this exploit, Clive proceeded to his govemmei»t of' 
Fort St. David. Before he liad been there two months, he- 
received intelligence which called forth all the energy of hia 
bold and active mind. 

Of the provinces which had been subject to the house of 
Tamerlane, the wealthiest was Bengal. No part of India 
possessed such natural advantages both for agriculture and fo? 
commerce. The Ganges, rushing through a hundred civannels 
to tlie sea, has formed a vast plain of rich mould which, even 
under the tropica] sky, rivals the verdure of an English April. 
The rice fieids peld an incroase such as is elsewhere uukuown. 
Spices, sugar, vegetable oils, are produced with marvellous 
exuberance. The rivers affu.'d an inexliaustible supply of fish. 
The desolate islands along the sca-coast, overgrown by uoxions 
vegetation, and swarming with deer and tigers^ supply the 
cuUivutcil districts with abundance of salt. The great stream 
which fertilises the soil is, at the same time, the chief highway 
of Eastern commerce. On its banks, and on those of its tri- 
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biitary tbo wealthiest marts, tlu' most ^ploiidid 

capitals, and thii 7 ||DBt '.acred shrines of India. The' tyranny 
of man had for aged struggled in vain Against the overflowing 
bounty nature, in ^^pito of the iMussalmun despot and of 
the Haharatta freebo 9 bu’, Bengal was known through the East 
as the garden of Eden, as the ricli kingdom. Its population 
raultiplifed exctjedingly. Distant provinces were nourished from 
the overflowing of its granaries; and the noble ladies of 
London and Paris were clothed In the delicate produce of its 
looms. The race by whom this rich tract was peuplt d, enor> 
vated by a soft climate and accustomed to peaceful employments, 
bore the same relation to other Asiatics whicii Asiatics 


generally bear to the bold and energetic children of Europe. 
The Gastilinns have a proverb, that in Viil'miou the earth is 
^ water and Uie men womtn; and the des(.':'i|'tit.tn is at Ica^t 
equally applicable tP tlu*. vast plain of the L-iwer Gan'^'-s. 
"^VTiatever the Bengalee chhe does languidi >. HI.'? f.ivtmrit'i 

pursuits arc sedentary. Ho shrinks from ^H.liiy exertion; 
and, though voluble in dispute, and singulurl. }>crtinacious in 
the war of chicane, he seldom engage.^ in a jicr.-onal conflict, 
-and scajo’ely ever enlist' as a soldier. AVo doubt whether 
there be a hundred gcu .ue Bengalees in the whole array of 
♦he East India Company. There never, peihaps, existed a 
people so thoroughly fltte i by nature ajid by habit for a foreign 
yoke. 

The great commercial companies of Em ope had tong pos¬ 
sessed factories in Bengal. The French were settled, as they 
still are, at Chandernagore on the Hoogloy. Higher up the 
stream the Dutch traders held Cuinsurah. Nearer to the sea, 
the English had built Fort William. A church and ample 
warehouses rose in the vicinity. A row of‘ spacious houses, 
belonging to the chief factor.? of the East In tia Company, lined 
^ banks of tiie river; and in the neighbourhood had sprung 
up A large and busy native town^ where some Hindoo mer* 
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chants of great opulence had fixed their ftlvdile* But the 
tract now covered bj the palnces of Chowrl&gbeo contained 
only a few miserable huts thatched with straw. A jiingle« 
abandoned to water-fowl and alligators, covered llte site of the 
present Citadel, and the Course, which is now duly crowded at 
sunset with the gayest equipages of Calcutta. 'Foe the ground 
on which the setth-ment stood, the English, like other , great 
landholders^ paid rent to the government; and they were, like* 
other great landholders, permitted to exercise a omftain jtxrw* 
diction within their doo'.ain. 

The great province of Bengal, together with Orissa and 
Bahar, had long been governed by a viceroy, whom the £ag* 
lish called Aliverdy Khan, and who, like the other viccroyi 
of tlie Mogul, had become virtually independent. He died in 
1756, and the sovereignty descended to his grandsoo, a youth 
under twen^ years of age, w'ho bore the name of Surajah 
Dowlah. Oriental despots are perhaps the worst class of 
Immau beings; and this unhappy boy was one of the worst 
specimens of his class. His understanding wos naturally feeble, 
and his temper naturally uuamiable. His education had been 
such as would have enervated even a vigorous intellect, and 
perverted oven a generous disposition. He was unreasonable, 
because nobody ever dared to rcastsi with him, and selfish^ 
because he had never been made to fee! himself dependent on 
the good will of others. Early debauchery had unnerved his 
body and his mind. Ho indulged immoderately in the use of 
ardent spirits, which inflamed his weak brain almost to mad¬ 
ness. His chosen companioits were flatterers sprung from the 
dregs of the people, and rec mmendcd by nothing but buf¬ 
foonery and servility. It is said that be had arrived at that 
last stage of human depravity, when cruelty becomm pleasing 
for its own sake, when the sight of jmin as pain, where no 
advantage is to be gained, no ofienoe punished, no darker 
averted, is an agreeable excitement. It had early been hk 
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amusement to torture beasts and birds*, and, when he grew 
up, he enjoyed with still keener relish the miserj of his fellow* 
creatures. 

From a child Surajah Dowlah had hated the English. It 
was his whim to do so; and his whims were never opposed. 
Ha also formed a very exaggerated notion of the wealth 
which might be obtained by plundering them; and his feeble 
and uncultivated mind was incapable of perceiving tliat the 
riches of Calcutta, had they been even greater than lie ima¬ 
gined, would not compensate him for what he must lose, if the 
European trade, of which Bengal was a chief seat, should bo 
driven by k'-s violence to some other quarter. Pretexts for a 
quarrel wc’ e readily found. The English, in expectation of a 
war with 1 ranee, had begun to fortify their settlement with¬ 
out special permission from the Nabob. A rlcli native whom 
he longed to plunder, hud taken refuge at Calcutta, and had 
not been delivered up. On such gromids as these Surajah 
Dowlah marched with a great army against Fort William. 

The servanrs of the Company at Madras had been forced by 
Duplcix to become statesmen imd soldiers. Those in Bengal 
were still mere traders, and were terrified and bewildered by 
the approaching danger. The governor, who had heard much 
of Surnjah Dowlah's cruelty, was frightened out of lus wits, 
jumped into a boat, and took refuge in the nearest ship. The 
military commandant thought that he could not do better than 
follow so good an example. The fort was taken after a feeble 
resistance; and gt eat numbers of the English fell into tlie 
hands of the conquerors. The Nabob scaled himself with 
regal pomp in the principal hatJi of the factory, and ordered 
Mr. Holwcll, the first in r^lc among the prisoners, to be 
brought before him. His Ilighnesa talked about the insolence 
of the English, and grumbled at Uie smaUness of the treasure 
which he had found; but promised to spare their live% and 
retired to rest 
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Then was committed that great crime, ui.-morable for its 
singular atrocity, memorable for tiie tremetulmis retribution by 
which it was followed. The English captives were left at the 
mercy of tlie guards, and the guards determined to secure them 
for the night in the prison of the garrison, a chamber known 
1»Y the foarful name of the Black Hole. Even for a single 
Eur(i}u‘.an malcfactoi. that dungeon would, in such a climate, 
have h. cn toe* clao'i and narrow. The space was only twenty 
ioct stju.orc. The air-h<iles were small and obstructed. It w as 
the summer solstice, the season when the fierce hea| ef Bengal 
can scarcely be renderv o tolerable to natives of England by 
lofty liails and by the cou-tant waving of fans. The number, 
of tliL prisoners was om- iiundrod and forty-six. When 

ordered to enter iho rdl, they imagined that the soldiers 
w'cre joking ; nn J, being m high spirits on account of the 
promise of the Kabob to spar** their lives, they laughed and 
jested at the absurdity of tlie notion. They soon discovered 
their mistake. They t ^,-l-stulated; they entreated; but in 
vain. The guards Ihi'eut-ned to cut down all who hesitated. 
The captives >vere driven into the cell at the point of the 
sword, and the door was in^-tuntly shut and locked upon thetn. 

Nothing in history or liction, not even the stoiy which 
Ugolino told in the sea of everlasting ice, after ho bad wiped 
las bloody lips on the scalp of his murderer, approaclt«‘S the 
horrors which were recounted by the few survivors of that 
night. They cried for mercy. They strove to burst tlio door. 
Holwoll who, even in that extremity, retained some presence of 
mind, offered large bribes lo the gaolers. But the answer was 
that nothing could be done witliont the Nabob’s orders, that 
the Nabob wms asleep, and that he wouH be angry if-anybody 
woke him. Then the prisoners went mad with despair. They 
trampled each other dowui, fought for the places at the windows, 
fought for the pittance of water with which the cruel mercy of 
the murderers mocked their agonies, raved, prayed, blasphemed. 
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implored tbe giMi^ds to flro among them. The gaokra In tlie 
mean time held Bghte to the bars, and shouted with laughter at 
the frantic struggles of their victims. At length tumult 
died awaj in kw gaspings and moonings. The day broke. 
Tbe Nabob had alepl off his debauch* and permitted the door 
to be opened. But it was some time before the scddiers could 
nttke a lane for the survivors, by piling up on each side the 
jieaps of corpses on which the burning climate had already 
begun to do its loath^orae work* When ut length a passage 
was made, twenty^threo ghastly figures, such as their own 
mothers would not havt.-, known, ^a^ered one by one out of 
the cha; aeV-hoQse. A pit was instantly dug. The dead 
bodies', r. hundred and twenty-three in numher, were fiung into 
it promiseuousdj and covered up. 

But these things which, after tbe lapse of more than eighty 
year^ cannot be told or read without horror, awakened neither 
remorse nor pity in tbe bosom of tbe savage Nabob. He 
iufiicted no punishment ••n the murderer.^. lie showed no ten¬ 
derness to the survivors. Some of them, indeed, from whom 
nothing was to be g'd, were suffered to depart; but those 
from whom it was thought that any thing could be extorted 
were treated witli ^ecrabk cruelty. Ilolwell, unable to walk, 
was carried before tbe tyrant, who reproached him, threatened 
him, and sent him U]i the country in iron?, together with some 
otiier gentlemen who were suspected of knowing more than 
they chose to tell about the treasures of the Company. These 
persons, still bowed down by tbe sufferings of that great 
agony, were lodged in miseraUe shieds, and fed only with grain 
and w'ater, till at length the intercessions of the female relations 
of the Nabob procured their release. One Englishwoman had 
survived that night. She was placed in the harem of the 
Pruiee at hfioprsbedabad. 

Surajah Dowlah, in tbe mean, time^ sent letters to his nomi¬ 
nal sovereign at Delhi, describing the lute cotUj^uest in the most 
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pompons loDgnage. He plaoed a gurriFon ia 
forbade Englishmen to dwell in the neigliboarliMt^^aBd^ dt* 
rected that, in memory of his great action^ Cilmitta should 
thenceforw ard he called Alinagore, that is to a^y tho Bsrt 
of Gk>^. . '' 

In August the news of the fall of Calootta r^ac|K# 
and e.xcitcd the fiercest and bitterest yoMtomnl* Oijr ^ 
the whole settlement was for vengeance. Within ^orty^ fc^ g fti 
hours after the arrival of the intelligence it wia determined 
that an expedition should be sent to the fioogley, and liiat 
Clive should be at the head of die land forces. ' The naval 
armanicht was under the command of Admiral Watson. ISIaO 
hundred English infantry, fine troops and full of aplrit> adkl 
fifteen hundred sepoys, composed the army which sailed to 
punish a Prince who had moye subjeda than Lewis the Blf*^ 
teenth or the Empress hfuria Theresa, in October the expe* 
ditiou sailed; but it had to make its way against advise windSy 
and did not reach Bengal till December. 

The Nabob was revelling in fancied security at Moorshe*^ 
dabad. He was so profoundly ignorant of the state oi loreign 
countries that he often u^ed to say that there were not ten* 
thousand men in all Europe; and it bad never oocnrred to him 
as possible, that the English would dare to invade his domt* 
nions. But, though undisturbed by any fear of th^ mifitaiy 
power, he began to miss them greatly. His revenaes fefl off; 
and his ministers succeed' d in making him understand that a 
ruler may soruetimes fine it more profitable to protect tnders 
in the, open enjoyment of tl^ir gains than to putthm to the 
torture for the purpose of discovering hidden chests of gdid and 
jewels. He was already disposed to permit the Oooipany to 
re?ume its mercantile operations in his country, when he re¬ 
ceived the news that an English armament was iu the Hockley. 
He instantly ordered all his troops to assemble at IfooriAe- 
dabad, and marched towards Calcutta- 
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Clive had commtticed operations with h!a usual vigour. He 
took Budgcbudgc^ routed the garrison of Fort 'William, re¬ 
covered Calcutta* atornied and sacked Hooglej. The Nabob, 
already disposed to make some concessions to the English, was 
confirmed in his pacific disposition by these proofs ot their 
power and spirit. He accordingly made overtures toitbe chiefs 
of the iuvading armament, and offered to restore the factory, 
'^d to give compit^isation to those whom he had despoiled. 

> CUve*8 profession was war; and he felt that there was 
•'Something discre^table in an accommodation with Surujah 
Dowlah. But his power was limited. A committee, chiefiy 
•composed of servants of the Company whu had fled irom 
Calcutta, iiad the principal direction of affairs; and these 
persons were eager to be restored to their posts and com¬ 
pensated for their losses. The government of ^Madras, apprised 
that war had oonun^nced in Europe, and appi-’.-lmnsive of an 
attack from the French, became impatient for !he returii of the 
armament. The promises of the Nabob were lar^e, the chances 
of a contest dooibtAfi; and Clive consented to trc.ir. though he 
expreeae^l his regret that ihiugs should not bu conciuded in so 
•glorious a manner as he cotdd have wished. 

With this negotiation cuinmenccs a new chapter in the life 
6i Clive. Hitherto be had been merely a soldi*.r carrying into 
effect, with eminent ability and vulom, the nlanj^ of others. 
Henceforth he is to be ci.iifiy regarded ar a statesman; and 
his military movements are lu be considered as suLordinute to 
his political designs. That in his new capacity-he displayed 
great ability, and obtained greut success, is uuqu&st.onablc. 
But it is also unquestionable that tlie transactions in 'whicli 
he now began to take a part Vave left a stain on hie mural 
character. 

Wc can by no means agree with Sir John Malcolm, who is 
obstinately resolved to see nothing but honour and inti^grlty in 
the conduct of his berj. But we can as little agree with. 
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Mr. Mill, who has gone so far as to say that Cllws was a mm 
*<to whom deception, whan it suited his purpose, nerer cost a 
pang.” Clive seems to us to have been censtitiitionaUy tiie t 
very opposite of a Knave, l)oid c^en to tcmert^, sincere event 
to indiscretion, hearty in friendship, open in ettmi^« N^therr 
in his private life, nor in those parts of his paldic lid^iti whidi 
he had to do with his coontrynien, do wa dad mj a 

pruj>' nsity to conning. On the contrary, In ^ the dispioteiia ' 
wlticli lie was engaged as an Englishman 1||)jll|liH|^g 

iVuii) his boxing-^matches at school to those Stormy idflarcatiaBa 
at the India House and in Farliament amidst whi^ his 
ycirs wore passed, his very faults were those of a 
inagnaiiimous spirit. The truth seems to have been^^hat lie 
cunsidtred OrientuI politics as a game in which nothliig irae 
uutair. He knew that the Htaadard of morality anumg the 
natives of India didcred widely from that established in Eng* 
land. He knew that he had to deal with men destitute of 
what in Enropc is called lumour, with men who would give 
any promise without hesitation, and break any promise without 
shame, with men who would nnscropuloasly employ corruption, 
perjury, forgery, to coiupas." the ir ends. His letters show that 
the great difference between Asiatic and European mondity 
was constantly in his thoughts. He seems to have imagined, 
most erroneously in *our opinion, that he could cdect nothing 
against su h adversaries, if he was content to be bound by ties 
from >vLich they 'W'ere fret-, if he went cm telling trutii, and 
hearing none, if he fulAlK d, to his own hurt, all his engage* 
iiu:iita with confederates whe^ never kept an engagemeut that 
was not to their advantage. Accordingly this man, in the 
otlK'i' ports of his life an hcmoorable English gentleman and a 
soldier, was no sooner matched against an Indian intriguer, 
tlwin lie became himself an fadisn in^angiier, and de wm^ dad , 
without scruple, to falsehood, to hypocritiofd caresses, to the 
substitution of documents, and to the coymterfeitiug of hands* 
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• The negotiationi ’bieti^een the English and the Nabob were 
Worried on chieflj two agents, Mr. Watts, a servant of the 
Oompanj, and a Bei^gidee of the name of Omichund. This 
Omichand had been One of the wealthiest native merchants 
iTrtddnnt at Calcutta* and had snstained great losses in con* 
l^lpence of *^6 jNaboVs expedition against that place. In the 
couinsd bla eommercial transactions, he had seen much of the 
BogHdl,' ind was pecnliarljr qualified to serve as a medium of 
tommunieation between them and a native court. He pos- 
iateed great infiiience with his own race, and had in large 
iniclasare the Iffindoo talents, quick observation, tact, dexterity, 
perseverance, and the Hindoo vices, servility, greediness, and 
treachery. 

The Nabob behaved with all the faithlessness of an Indian 
statesman, and with all the levity of a boy whose mind had 
been enfeebled by ^wer and self-indulgence. He promised, 
retracted, hesitated, evaded. At one time he advanced with 
his army in a threatoniug manner towards Calcutta; but when 
he saw the resolute front which the English presented, he fell 
back in alarm, aod consented to make peace with them on their 
own terms. The treaty was no sooner concluded than he 
formed new designs against them. He intrigued with the 
French authorities at Cliandemagorc. He invited Bussy to 
march from the Deccan to the Hoogley, and to drive the 
English out of BengaL All this was well known to Clive and 
Watson. They determinf^d accordingly to strike a decisive 
blow, and to attack Chandernagore, before the force there 
could be strengthened by new asrivals, either from the south 
of India, or from Europe. Watson directed the expedition by 
water, Clive by lahd. The sueeess of the combined movements 
was rapid and complete. The fort^ the garrison, the artilleiy, 
the ndfitmy stores, all frll into riie hands of the English. 
Near five hundred European troops were among the prisoners. 

The Nabob had feared and hated the English, even while 
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be was still able to oppose to them tbeir French xivali* Tti6 
French were now vanquished; and be began ic^ regard the 
English with still greater fear and still greati^ bnired* 
weak and unprincipled mind oscillated betwOen lervili^ and 
insolence. One day he sent a ]aige;SQin to GakSlj^ilb fts part, of 
the compensation due for the wrongs whicii^he Ml' oomtuitted. 
The itext day he sent a present of jewels to^ Btisi^ exhortiiig 
that distinguished, oiUcer to liasten to protect Bengid 
Clive, the daring in war, on whom,** says his Highness^ " mtgr 
all bncl fortune attend.** He ordered his army to march s^inst 
the English. He couniorraanded his orders. He tote Clive’s 
letters. He then sent nii^a'ers iu the most ^orid laagm^ of^ 
compliment. He ordered Watts out of bis presemse^ leid ' 
threatened to impale, him. He again sent f^r Wat€% tmd 
begged pardon for the insult.. In the mead tim^, his wretohed 
laaludministration, his foUy, his dissolute manners, and his love 
of tbo loM'csl company, bad disgusted all classes of his subjectsj, 
soldiers, traders, civil functionaries, the proud and ostentatioas 
jMahomi'' dans, the timid, supple, and .pai^imonious Hindoos. 

A formidable confederacy was formed agdinst him, in which 
were included Boydullub, the minister of finance, Hcer^affier, 
the principal commander of the troops^ and Jugget Seit, the 

MB ^ 

richest banker in India. The plot was confided to the English 
agents, and a communication was opened between the mid* 
contents at Moorshedabad and the committee at Calontta. 

In the committee there was much hesitation i but OHve’s 
voice was given in favour of the conspirators, aDid his vigour 
and firmness bore down all opposition. It was determined 
that the English should lend their powerful assistance to 
depose Surajah Dowluh, and to place Heer Jafiier on the 
throne of Bengal. In retnrn, Heer JafiBler promised lonpie 
(compensation to the Company and its servants, and a Hberal 
donative to the army, the navy, and the committee The 
odious vices of Surajah Dcwlabi the wnmgs which the.Bngr 
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lish had suffered at his liands, the dangers to which onr trad^'^ 
mast have been eatiposed had he continued to reign, appear to^ 
us fullj to justify the resolution of deposing him. But nothing 
can justify tlie di s simn la tioii which Clive stooped to praise. 
He wrote to Surtjah Dowlah in terms so afTeetionste that they'^ 
for a tiiae lulled that weak prince into perfect security. The 
s a me eourier who oarried this “ soothing letter,* as Clive calls 
to the Kaboh^ carried to *Mr. Watts a letter in the foUowing 
terms; Tell Meer Jaffier to fear nothing. 1 will join him ■ 
with five thousand men nrho ne%er turned their backs. Assure 
him I win march nigl't and day to his assistance, and stand by 
him as long as I have a man left.* 

It was impossible that a plot which had so many ramifica¬ 
tions should long remain entirely concealed. Cnough reached 
the ears of the Nabob to arouse his suspicions. But he was 
soon quieted by the fictions and artifices W’hicb the inventive 
genius of Omichund produced with miraculous readiness. All 
was going w^; the plot was nearly ripe; when Clive learned 
that Omichund was likely to play 1‘alae. The artful Bengalee 
had been promised a liberal compensation for all that he had 
lost at Calcutta. But this would not satisfy him. His ser\ ices 
had been great. He held the thread of the whole intrigue. 
By one word breathed in the ear of Surqjnh Dowlah, he could 
undo all that he had done. Bie lives of Watts, of Meer Jafiier, 
of all the conspirators, were at his mercy; and he determined 
to take advantage of his situation and to make his own terms. 
He demanded three hundred thousand pounds sterling as the 
price of his secrecy and of his, assistance. The committee, 
incensed by the treacheiy and appalled by tbe danger, knew 
not what course to take. But Clive was more than Omichund’s 
snatch in Omichund’s own arts. The man, he said, was a 
Villain. Jhiy artifice which would defeat such knavery was 
justiflt^^fati ^9ie best eourse would be to promise what was; 
asked. On^oliund would soon be at their mercy; and then 
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•tlioy miglit punish him by withliolding frc 
the hribt^ which he now dcmuudetit but ahc the compensation 
which all the other sufferers of Calcutta were to receite. 

Ilis advice was taken. But how was the wary and Ba|fa* 
cious Hindoo to be deceived ? He had demanded that an 
article touching his claims should be inserted in the .trea^ 
between kTcer Jaflh.r and the English, and be would not be 
satisfied unless he -aw it with his own ^es. Clive had an , 
expedient ready. Two trf*aties were drawn up, one on white 
paper, the other on red, the former real, the latter detitions. 
In the former Omichund’s name was not jaentioued; the latter, 
which was to be shown to him^ coutfuned a atipulation in hia 



him, not only 


favoiu'. 


B:it anotlicr difficulty arose. Admiral Watson had sartiiplea 
about signing the red treaty. Omiehund^s vigilaooe md 
uculent^s were such that the absence of so important a name 
W'ouid probably awaken his suspidons. But Clive was not a 
man to do any thing by halves. We almost blush to write it. 
He forged Admiral Watson’s name# 

All was now ready for action. Watts fled secrdly from 
Woorshedubad. Clive put his troops in motion, and wrote to 
the Nabob in a tone very different from that of his previous ’ 
letters, lie set forth all the wrongs which the Britisli had 
suffered, oifered to submit the points in dispute to the arbitoa* 
tiou of M('er Jaffier, and concluded by announcing that, as the 
rains were about to set in, lie and his men would do themselves 
the honour of waiting on his Highness for an answer# 

Sunyah Dowlah instantly assembled his whole force, and 
niai*ched to encounter the English. It had been agreed that 
McerJaffier should separate himself from the Nabob, and 
carry over his division to Clive. But, as the decisive mommit 
apjiroacbed, the fears of tiie conspirator overpowered his aaat* 
bition. Clive had advanced to Cossiinbumipi the Nabob lay 
with a mighty power a few miles off at ^j^l^sey; and Sti^ 
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Meer JaiTu r dolajed to fulfil l.i; engagements, and n turned 
evasive taifwcrs to the earnest rr uoustrances of the English 
general. 

■ Clive V IS i’.i a painfully nrixjt'us situation. He could place 
no conGdonc in the sincerity er in the courage of his con¬ 
federate : and whatever confidem c ho might plac^* in liLs ov. n 
military taler, md \r. the vuli 'ir and discipline of his troops, 
ili was no liglit il.’ng to engage mi anny twenty times as nume¬ 
rous as his own. l^fore hiri lay a river over which it was 
easy to advance, hut ever which, if tldngs wxnt ill, not one of 
his little band would ever retuim. On this occasion, for the 
first and for the last time, his dauntless spirit, during u few 
hours, shrank from the fearful responsibility of making a de¬ 
rision. He called a council of w'ar. The majority pronounced 
againsi fighting; and Clive dtxilarcd his concurrence with the 
majority. Long afterwards, he said that he had never callid 
but one council of war, and that, if he had takf-n the advice of 
that council, the British would never have been masters of 
Bengal. But scarcely had the meeting broken up when he 
was hunself again. He retired alone under the shade of some 
trees, and passed near an hour there in thought. He camo 
back determined to put every thing to the ha^sard, and gave 
orders that all should be in readiness for passing the river on 
the morrow. 

The river was passed; and, at the close of a toilsome days 
march, the army, long after sunset, t.) jk up rjuarters in u 
grove of mango-trees near Plassey, W'ithin a mile of the enemy. 
Clive was unable to sleep ; be heard, through the whole night, 
the enimd of drums and cymbals from the vast camp of the 
Nabob. It is not strange that even his stout heart should now 
and tin ii have sunk when he reflected against what odds, and 
for whfit a priae, he v as iif a few hours to contend. 

Nor was the rest of Surajah Dowlah more peaceful. His 
mind, at oiwje weal .nd stormy, was distracted by wild and 



Ijorrible apprehensions. Appalled by ihe grcatmess and near* 
ness of the crisis, distrusting his captains, dreadini; fSttvj one 
who approached him, dreading to be left alone, lie sat gloomily 
in his tent, haunted, a Greek poet would have sold, by the^ 
furies of those who had cursed liiin with their laajt breath in i 
the Black Hole. 

The day broke, the day which was to decide the fate of 
India. At sunrise the a.iny of the Nabob, pouring through 
inany openings (d' ihe camp, began to move towardo the grove 
where the English lay. Torty thousand infantry, armed with 
firelocks, pikes, swords, hows and arrowSf covered the plain* 
They were accompanied hy fifty pieces of ordnance of the 
largest size, each tugged hy a long team of white oxen» an^ 
each pushed on from be)o by an elephant. Some smalbat 
guns, under the Jirectiori of a few French auxiliaries* were 
perhaps more formidable. ’The cavalry were fiitocn thousand, 
drawn, not from the effemiiiH '- population of Bengal, but from 
the bolder race whi'jh inhal-u the northern provinces; and 
the practised eye of Clive cwuld perceive that both Mie men 
and the horses were more poweiful than those of the Carnatic. 
The for(e which be had to oppose to this great amititude 
consisted of only three thoustuid men. But of these nearly a 
thousand wei*e English; and all were led by English officers!,, 
and trained in the English discipline. Conspicuous in the 
ranks of the little army were the men of the Thirty-Ninth 
Regiment, which still bears on its colours, amidst many honour- 
able additions won under Wellington in Spain and Gascony, 
the name of Flussey, and the proud motto, PHmus in Indin* 

The battle commenced with a cannonade in which the ar¬ 
tillery of the Nabob did scarcely any execution, while the few 
fiel l-pieces of the EnglihL produced great efiSnsL Several of 
the most distinguished of -ors in Surajah Dowlah's service fel’u 
Disorder began to sprea through hi ^ ranks. His own terror 
increased every moment One of th.' conspirators urged on 
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Hm the expediency of retreating. The insidious advice, 
agreeing as it did with what his own terrors suggested, was 
readily n'ceived. He ordered his army to fall back, and this 
order decided his fate. Clive snatched tho moment, and 
ordered his troops to advance. The confused and dUpirited, 
multitude gave way before the unset of disciplined valour. No 
tndb nUacked ly regular soldiers was ever more completely 
' rofOted. The little band of Frenchmen, who alone ventured to 
«oiifront the English, were swept down the stream of fugitives. 
In an hour the forces of Simsyah Dovrlah were dispersed, never 
to reassemble. OnK- live hundred of the vanquished were 
slain. But their canqs their guns, their baggage, innumerable 
waggon?, innumcrabh' cattle, remained in the power of the 
conqnerors. With tiu loss of twenty-two soldiers killed and 
my wounded, Clive lad scattered an army of near sixty 
thousand men, and subiiiiod an^ empire larger and more populous 
than Great Britain. 

Meer .Taffier bad no assistance to the English during 

the action. But, us sooji as he saw that the fate of the day 
was decided, he drew e ff his division of the army, and, when 
the battle was over, sent his congratulations t(» his ally. The 
next morning he repaired to the English quarters, not a little 
^ uneasy as to tlie reception which awaited him there. He gave 
evident sfgna of alarm when a guard was drawn out to recei% e 
him with the honours due to his rank. But his apprehensions 
w^ere speedily removed. Clive came forward to meet him, 
embraced him, saluted him as Nabob of the three great pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, Baliar, and Orissa, listened graciously to bis 
:^>ologies, and advised him to march without delay to Moor- 
shedabad. 

Surajah Dowlah had fled from the flsSd of battle with all the 
speed \vith which a fleet camel could carry him, and arrived 
at Moorshedabad in little xnoT'^ than twenty-four hours. There 
he called has counci lors round hito. The wisest advised him 
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to put hiiUB^ into the han^fl of the Knglifiht 
had nothiujiS worse to fear flum deposition 
But he attnbuied this suggestidii to treachery.' .4^^ ^ (| paf s - myfla, 
him to try the chance of wat agniii. He ap||^ 

*atid iesu^ ^0rdera accordingly. But he wan^^l 
.even during one day to a na^y nesoluti^f 
Heer JalRer anitred; ^ 
able. in a itoe^n dresi^ 

hand, he let hiiaself ^own at niglit frem'^i 

I I* , ' » , • 

and. accompanied by only two attendai^^ 
for Patna. 

In a few days Chre arrived at .IfcfaowjlldajlHi^f em^e^ted kt 
two hundred Eoglish soldiers and 1t|indrad; Bd^ey&' 
his residence had been m^signefd a palfc^ ^ich was smfWi 
by a garden so spacious tiiat all 'the troops who 
him could cooTeniently encamp wiwn it. The cefomony of 
tlie installatioii of Meer Jaffier wa|| instantly performed. Clive 
led the new to the seat of honour, placed Mtn on it, 

presented to him, after the immemori^ fashion of the Bast, an 
offering of gold, and then, turning |o the natives who filled the 
hall, congratulated them on the g|iod Ibrtune which had freed 
them from a tyrant He was compiled on this occaflmi to use 
tiie services of an interpreter; for it Is remarkable thai^ long 
as he resided in. India, intimately aq^uaiated as hg was with 
Indian politics and with the In^an ^aracter, and'^ored w 
ho was by. his Indian soldiery, he never learned to eatptieaa 
himself with facility in any Indian language. He is Said indeed 
to have* been* sometimes undei* the necessity of m»ployin|^in 
Igs intercourse with natives of India, the atuuttemg 
gucso which he had acquired, when a lad,,^ Ip Bfmnh ^ y , 

The new sovereign was now called upott|l^,fuliU ibll|;jqi|oge- 
meuts into which he had entered with hu ^es. A papf^tanee 
was held at the house of Jugget Seit, thU great lmohar^'|bp the 
purpose of making the necesiary arrangements. Oipichund 
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came himself taatanifl high in the farourt 

of vho, wi^ dieliiiiiilation siirpasafig even the disaimu-^ 
latioQ of Bengal, had to that daj tm^d him with uu- 
dindnished kindness. The white treaty was ptoduced and read. 
Clive then turned to Mr. Scraftun, one of the servants of the 


Comimfiy, and said .in English, ^‘Itis now time to undeceive 
Onuidiund.’* O^ohund,” said Mr. Scraftun in Hindostanee, 
** the red treaty Is a trick. You are to have nothing.*’ C)bu<^ 
chund fell back insensible into the arms of his attendants. He 


revived; but his mind w'as hreimitibly ruined. Clive, who. 


though little troubled by scruples of eonsoienc^; in Ids dealings 
with Indian politieiaus. was not iuhn^t^, seems to have been 
touched. He saw.Omichund a few ^ys later, spoke to him 
kindly, advised, him to make a pilgrimage to one of the great 
temples of IndHa^ m the hope that change of srene might restore 
his health, mtd was even disposed, notvritlistimding all that 
had pas.<ed, a^n to employ him in the public service. Bat 
from the moment of that sudden diock, the unhappy man sank 
gradually into idiocy. He, who had formerly Ix-en distinguished 
by the strength of his uiiderstan^g and the simplicity of bis 
habits, now squandered tbf remains of his fortune on childish 
trinkets, and loved to exhi bit himself dressed in rich garments* 


KTid hung with ytrecious stones. In this abject state he ian- ^ 
gnished a few' monlths, and then died. 

] We should not think it necessary to of^r any remarks for 
'the purpose of directing the judgment of onr readei's, with 
respect to tliis transaction, had not Sir John ^lalcolm midcr'* 
taken to defend it in all its ports. He regrets, indeed,' that it 
was necessary to employ means so liable to abuse as forgeryqg 
but he wdll not admit that any blame attaches to those wliu 
deceived the dsceiver. He thinks tiiat the English were not 
bound to ke^^lsHh with one who kept no fiuth with them, and 
that, if they;, had fulfiled their engagements with the vrily 
Bengalee, sC . eigUfid u example of successful treason would 
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I lbave produced a fsrowd of ioodlti^rs. Now, we wiS 
'this point on anj rigid principles of moralll;^. lit 

I quite unnecessary to do soi for, looking at tilie as a 

I question of expediency in the lowest seQie of Hdse 
'Using no arguments but such as'Machiavelli mjEglit hafe em- 
' ployed in his conferences with Borg^ we am qpniliuchd thiUr 
Clive was altogether in the wrong, ajik that lie comnrittei ^ not 
merely a crime, but a blunder. O^iat hcMMs^ Is the be^ 
policy is a maxim which we firmly-bdieve tb ^'geneii^eorw^ 
rect, even with respect to the temporal intev^ of indlt^nSMli^ 

' but wiih respect to societies, the rule is to sl|ff%we!r 

exceptions, and that for this reason, that the fife of sckMlim iS' 
longer than the life of indiTidiiala It is possible to 
Wen who bav« owed great worldly prosperity to breaclkii 4# 
i private faith} but we dOubt whether it be possible to meiiUcA' 
fa state which* has on the whole been h'^iner by a breach of 
public faith. The entire liistory of 'British India is an iUns-' 
tration of the great truth, that it is not prudent to oppose per¬ 


fidy to perfidy, and that the most effitfient weapon with which 
men can enconnter falsehood is truths *J>iaiDg a long eoune of 
years, the English rulers of India, eolii^aded by allies <|UDd 
enemies whom no engagement could bihd, have generaUy aeteid^ 
^ w'ith sincerity and uprightness; andevent has preoedtbai^ 
sincerity and tqirightness are wishuu; ^ Suglirii ui||itir and 
English intelligence have done less to etteud tad 'tS^||i[^serve 
oar Oriental empire than English veracity. AQ jdhrirb eOidd 
have gained by ^imitating the doublings; the eva^ons, thcllb"^ 
tions, the perjuries which have been employed igaiuet us, is as 
nothing, when oompared with what we have gained by being 
the one power in India on whose word reltauob Uan be phmed. 
No oath which superstition can devise, beb|(j[Mbr 

precious, inspires a hundredth pai^ of the c<l!||ji3bnce 
produced by the **yea, yea," and “nay, a 

envoy No fastness, however str^tg by nature, 

n 2 , 
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its ii&xnates it, security that« tjoycd by tlie chief who, 

Ing through the tetrittiijli^es i>f p werful end deadly enemies, fii 
armed with Brl^ifcfguariui 'e. The migiiticst princes oi 
the East can sesstreely, ^ tlie niTer of enormous usury, dmw 
^ forth any portion of tlie urenlth whidi Is concealed illidcr 
hearths of their subjects. The British Government oiTers iUtle 
, more than fot|r per cent.; and avarice 'hastens to bi*tiig forth 
tens of milUonlii Of rupees from its most secret repositories. A 
hostile monarch may prmnise mountains of gold to onr sepoys, 
on condition thht they will desert Ihe standard of the Company. 
The Company projnises only a xooderate pension after a long 
service, But ever;' sepoy knows tlmt the promise of the Com¬ 
pany will be kept: he knows that if Ik lives a hundred years 
his rice attd mU rre as secure as the salary of the Goveriior- 
Geneial: and he h ,')ws that there is not nnutlmr state in India 


which wouM not, i', spite of the most solemn vows, leave him 
to die cd* hunger in a ditch os soon as he had ceased to be use¬ 
ful. The greatest advantage which a government can possess 
is to be tiie bne trustworthy government in the midst of 
governmeUtd which i obody can trust. This advantage we 
enjoy in Asia. Btad e acted during the last two generations 
on the principles wliici' •Sir John Malcolm appears to have 
conridered at hound, hadwe^ SH often as we had to deal with 


people like 'Oxmehund, retaHated by lying and forging, and 
breaking faidl^ their fathiem, it is our firm belief that no 
courage or c|i|iio||y could have upheld our empire. 

I Sir JohnJSiil^tdm admits that Clive’s breach of faith could 
* be justified ,0^ by the strongest necessity. As we think that 
’ breach of fijj^ not only unnecessaxy, but most inexpedient, we 
need har^P^ji^y th^ we altogether condemn it 

Omichti|pwas not the‘only vic^ of tho revolution. Su- 
rajah DovMi was toieein .a few d^ after his flight, and was 
brought belfore Me^ Jafiier. These he flung himself on the 
ground in convulslonv of fear, and with tears and loud cries 
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implored tho mercy which. h« ^had liever shoivn. Me«r 
hesitated; but his son MecciUBt a youth of seventeasi wim ift 
focblenoss of bittin and savageaesa «f nature greatlf reoembled. 
the wretched captive, was implacable, ^rajah Dowlah was 
led into a secret diamber, to which in a short time the ministers 
of deatli were sent. In this act the English bore so part; and 
Mecr Jai&er understood so much of fedings, that ho 
thought it necessary to apologize to ilimn for Jiavin^ SYengod ‘ 
them on their most malignant enemy. 

The shower of wealth now fell copiously on tho’ Company 
and its servants. A sum of eight hundred" thoiisaibdS<^am^ 
sterling, in coined silver, w’as seat down 4||if|^rivrn‘ 
shcdabud to Fort William. The fleet wM^ conveyed ^bSf 
treasure consisted of more than >a 3u}|ldred boats^ aqd. per-^ 
formed its triumphal voyage with flags flyinigjmid music pSay* 
ing. Calcutta^ which a few' months l^d been desolate^. 

was now more prosperous than evetv Trade revived t and the 
signs of affluence appeared in every English house. As to 
Clive, there was im> limit to his acquisitions but hl.«i own mode* 
ration. The treasury of Bengal waS thrown open to hito. 
There were piled up, after ihr usage of Indina prince im- ' 
menso masses of coin, amoug which might not seldom be de¬ 
tected the florins and byzants with whie^ before any Ehtropean ‘ 
ship had turned the Cap*j *>f Good Hope, tii<’ Venetians pur- 
clmsed the stufis and sjiiceo of the East. Cli^ walked betwesm 
heaps of gold and silver, crowned with rubies and diamondSy 
and was at liberty to help himself. He accepted between two 
and three hundred thousand pounds. 

The pecuniary transactions between Muer Jaffler and Cllvn 
were sixteen years later condemned by the public voiot^.Sind 
severed}' criticized in Parliament. They are vehemendlf de¬ 
fended by Sir John Malcolm. Tiie acctusei's of the 
general represented his gtons as the wages of corruptlpn, or as 
plunder extorted at the point of the sword from a keyless 
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aU/.^ the other haii4»4<i^4ere these greet 

aoqaisItioDS as honourahle al|h|r^^ donor and to 

the.xaeeiTer» and coid^ttes them to thet^rearards bestowed by 
^oseign powers an. Jdarlbdrougb, on Nel8o%: «nd on WeUinglon. 
lit bad alwaySi he aayfi» been customary in the East to give and 
leoeive presents i atid theire was» as yetj no Act of Parliament 
fMiiaively proliibitiBg Eng^h functionarms in India from pro- 
""fifilililg by thiadUiatio‘usage. This reasoning, wo own, does not 
iqaite satiny ni. We do not suspect Clive of s^ing the into- 
* rests of his employee or his country ; but we cannot acquit 
him of having done what» if not in itself evil, was yet of evil 
exampfe. |!bihing is more clear than that a general ought to 
be the aerrant of his own govemnient, and of no other. It 
follows that whatever rewards he receives for his services ought 
I to be givep either by his own government, or with the full 
keowledge and appiobation of his own governmient. This rule 
ought to be strictly maintained even wUli r(^i:]>ect to the merest 
bauble, with respect to a cr<»s, a medal, or a yard of coloured 
riband. But how can any government bo well served, if those 
. who eommanddls forc'^s are liberty, without its permission, 
without its Dr |^ Y. to iccept princely fortimes from its allies ? 
It is idle to asjf %at tnere Wtfirtbon no Act of Parliament pro¬ 
hibiting the,psnftiee of taking presetiits from Asiade sovereigns. 
It is not on tUs^Aot which was passed at a later period for the 
purpose of pseiigatiiig any such taking of presents, but on 
grounds whkh valid , before that Act wem passed, on 
grounds of oemiik^ law and . common sense^ that we arraign 
the conduct of Clive. Them is po . Act that we know of, pro¬ 
hibiting the Sedretasy of State far Foreign A&irs from being 
in the ptQr of Mtioontal powers.. But it is not the less true 
that a Steidaiy who libouki receive a secret pension from 
FranSse would ...grossly violate hisi ^uty, and would deserve 
severe" ^nkiishment. Sir John Midecilm compares the conduct 
of CUfe frith #at of that iDnke of Wi^ibgton. Suppose,—and 
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uro pardbn % patting 

of argum^-—<iat tii^ 

caoipaign Aod wliila lie conumaiM jpl^-iTf-i ftnffii- 

patieo in K^nwce^ private^ eceepled tii:e f$ip»i)B>d 

pounds from Lewis the Eighteentbi as • tnurk of ^or 

the great services which his firace had repdered to Hm Hoqm 
of Bourboai what would be thopg]!^ of su(^;a«t>tp|i|SOCt|bn? 
Tet the statote-hook no more forbid*, the tal|lnt^4iC pres|W^ 
in Europe now. than it forbade the taldsig, of |||seiits, ih 
Asia then; , ? . - • 

At the same time^ it most be admit^d ia.l0W* cose, 
there were many e^teduating ciremnglltiees. Hb ^ee^deied 
iiiinself as the genera],.not of the Crown^lmt of the Oompaayi 
The Company ha4» by implioatilo^ M Inaat, authorieed itd 
agents to enrich liiluBmseIvcs by tneaba the liberality of the 
native princes^.and by other *n>€m>d more oldecUimable. 
It .was hardly to be expected that the SefWit should entertain 


stricter notions of his duty than .^entertained by his 
masters. Though CUye did not dWiytly, acquaint hia em¬ 
ployers with what had taken place..#eiS||eet their sanetldui 
be did not, on the •other hand, fay ,||||(iadt eQncealmw 
that he wof conseious of haying On the. con¬ 

trary, he avowed with the gnateaS ^pgpmness that Jbe lSab^*B 
bounty had .raised him to af!luenc6«\^>di#stiyk think 

that he ought not ip such a way to.haye ta]^eg.|my thing^.we 
must admit that he deserves pralaefOr having taken so ptlbs. I 
He accepted twenty lacs of rupees* . 1 $. wo^d haye cost 
only a word to make the twen]^;.forty. ...It was 
exercise of virtue to declaim, ip 'liloglaail against CMv0*a.*ii^ra- 
parity; hut not ope in a hnnd^nf 

shown.so npioh self-command ia the trfOSi|q^,^of^<»rriMldd1^ 
Meer Jaffier could be upheUi the tlt^ 

which had placed him on it . ^e was mere bpy; 

nor had he been so unfortujwte jl|. in the tnarplfl. 

D 4 
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80 imbeciie or so depraved im 
‘predecessor iei^ 6peti. But he had none of tlio talents or 
vixtoea wliiuh his podi required; and his Son and lieii*, Meeraxi, 
was another Sur^jali Dowiah, The recent revulation bad tin* 
settled the minds of men. -Many chiefs were in open' insur- 
sieeti<m ag^dnit ^ new Nabob. The vio^oy of the rich and 
poweifnl proviuMlie^^ Oude, who, lihe the other viceroys of the 
Moguls' truth 4m independent sovereign, meniiced 

Bengil^tbititWsiop. Notjbdng hnt^tbe talents and authority 
of Olive coaid sjtipport the totteringg:overiiinent. While things 
were in this jrtnte a ship arrived. >t|thL despatches which had 
been written at ^le India House Ixd^. the news of the battle 
of Blasscy had reached London^ The Dir^^.ctors hod deter- 
miued to placer the Euglisli settlements in Bengal under a 
government destituted in the .most cumbrous and absurd 
manner^j^i^^^ mdkc tlie matter iprovs^ no place in the ar¬ 
rangement stas assigned to Olive. The persons who were 
selected to form tins new gavernme^ greatly to their honour, 
took on themseiires the responsibility of disobeying these pre¬ 
posterous orders, and invited Clive to exercise the supreme au¬ 
thority. He (toosented ; and it soon appeared that the servants 
of the Company bsd only anticipated the wishes of their em¬ 
ployers. The Dhnecters, on recetvtx^ news of CUvc*s brilliant 
suecees, instantly appointed him governor of their possessions 
in Bengal, with, the highest marks of gratitude and esteem. 
His power was boundless tad for surpassed even that 
which Dupleix had atlmncd in, the letHh of India. Meer JaiFier 
regarded him with slavish aw^e. Oft one occasion, the Nabob 
epoke with sevmtgr to ^ native (Amf m high rankp whose fol- 
lowers had beau ongaged ifi^a bMiwi .with some of the Com- 
panj*s aepoja. Are you jret tg he said, “ wlio that 

Colonel Olivo is, and in what sttttiiMt,‘€kid has placed him?” 
The <.'hief, who, as a famous jesbT ond'^ an old fHend of Meer 
Jadler, oonld venture to take Uberti^, answered, **I affront 
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the Colonel! 1* who never get up in the morning 
innlctrtjy three lo>v ho\i's to his jnekass!**' This was hatti^ ius 
exaggeration. Eoropeans and natives were alike at CIIWb ^etL 
The Ekiglish regarded him as iha .oiily pian who eo&ldr foTce 
Meer J aflier to keep his engageudiants with them. Hoeff Ja^er 
regarded him as the onljr man who eoiid'protect the new 
dynasty against tuHvulent fii^eets and Otmrok<^ti)|p'lielgfa^ ^ 
It is bnt justire to say thst^ Clive n^e^'lns powsW ably and 
vigorously for the advanbige of ^ liis forth an 

expedition agoiOst the tract Ijdng to the 
In this tract the French sliU'had the ascsttdency; wild iMraa 
important to dislodge them. The co&duet of (lie enterprise wa^ 
intrusted to an officer of the nami ot‘Fordh, who was thein itrie 
known, but in whom the hoen eye of governor had 
military talents of a high (M’dcr. The sitOl^ss of the exp^itiott 
VAIS re;>ld and splendid. * ^ * 

W'luh' a eonFidemhle part of the mmy of Bengal was thfi«‘wit' 
gaged }jt n distance, a new and foi^dahht; danger memuiedllUB 
westeni I'rontier. The Great Mogul was a piisonet a^Pi^ in 
the hand>4 of a subject. His eldest son, named Shah des¬ 
tined 1o bo, daring many yetirs, ths^ 8p$h| of ndvei^ ' 

and to be a tool in the hands, first of tl» dMISahrattasi^' then 
of tiie Kngltsh, had fled from the palweeof^ father. , JlHs birth 
w'as still revers'd in India. Some powerful princes, ^le Kaboh 
cf (>u<h; in particular, were inclined tO favoiw him. Shs& 
Ahnii found it easy to draw to his standtWd great ni]nilber)l of 
tlm military adventurers with whom every fwurt of the country 
swarmed. An army of forty thousand b^n, of vairiou%' raoea 
and religions, Mahrattus, Bohillas, JanH npd Afghans, was 
speedily assembled round him; and he^ dMtaMtd the deal^ of 
overthrowing the upstart whom the Enghih had eldvated to 

■* t 

a throne, and of establishfhg his Own authp^ty throuj^oiut 
Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. 

Mecr Jaflier*s terror was extreme; and the only expedSeiW 
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which was to purchase^ by the payment of a 

large Bum ef i»<x>mnio(iatum with^^oli Alum. This 

expediM had hCNsa i^epiaatedly em^oyed by tliose who, before 
him, had ruled4te riQh and uuwarlike proyinoes near the mouth 
of the Gflugea^ X^lUve treated the anggestion with a scorn 
woi^y of ha slriMtg wee and dauntte^feourage. ** If you do 
this,*^ he wrote,w^ have the Nabt^ of Code, the Mah- 
rattas/and lum^pvire, come , from all parts of the confines of 
your oouD’ry, Who will bnUyyou of money till you have 
none left in your treasury. I beg your Exceliency will rely on 
the fideiiry of English, idtnd of those troo}>s whidi are attached 
to yun.'* Wrote in a jdinilar stnutt tothe govonaor of Patna, 
a brii\enati# toldio'* whom he htg!^esteemed. **Come to no 
terms; delML youi cily to the last. Bast assured that the 
English are ataneh luid firm friends^ md that they never desert 
a cause in Wbidi they have mice tahm a 

He ki^lda word, ^^h Alum bad invested Patna, and was 
on the pefaSt Uf proceeding to sKwm^tvban he learned that the 
Colonel wa$ wikiancing by forced mstolas. The whole army 
which was tpproaehing cDttshHiad. ^ mily ibtir hundred and fifty 
Europeans and thousadddviyMimlced sejtoys. But Clive 
and his EngHafammi were imKaf^WllPld dread over all the East. 
As soon as bia advanced guard'^fpioptod, Ibe besietrers fled before 
him. A few French adventurers who were about the persem of 
prince advised him to try thedhaaee of battle; but in vain. 
In a few days this geest army, ;Wjhmh-lad been regarded with 
so modi uneasiness by the oourt 'bf bloorshedabad, melted away 
before tbe mere terror of tiie Brilh^ name. 

The cohxiumr returned , in triain|di -to Fjnt Wiliiam. The 
joy of hfeei^affier wae as unbounded ns'bia fears had been, 
and led him to beitow on-his preserver n princely token of 
gratitude. Ihe quit-^rfept which tim.BUit India Company were 
bound to pay to the Nabob for tbe eactamave lands held by 
them to the sougl^ €Mcutta amounted*to near thirty thou- 
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aand pounds sterling a yeu*. The whole of tliis splendid 
sufficient to support with dignity the highest Tanh^|^,*tli 0 
British peerage, was now conferred on Clive for Uie» » is*? 

This present wo think Clive justified in aoeep<imi> ; '|^wa8 
a pre^Dt whioli, from its very nstivs^OSifilfi he Ho soceefei In 
foot, the Company itmlf wtp'^hls .teiumt, loid^ its 
cenoe, signified its approbatioB of Heer ^Hffiw^lprBint. r." 

But the gratitude of Meer Jsffier didMt Ust Isng, • Heliad 
for some time felt that the pow^ul had^ jia^.h^ up 

might pull httn down, and had been looldhg^fouiidlil^P|»A 
against the formidable strength by whieb J^ had hbuilif bfen 
hitherto supported. Ho knew that it uMaild be impbb^ia to 
find among the natives of India any foMOirfaidi would ^ 
Coloners little army in the face.. The Fremdi power m^^eagal 
vrsM extinct. But the fame of Hm Dutdk had ancient^ boeH 
great in the Eastern seas; and it wcip distinctly knov^ 

in Asia how much the power ’'of ^iptlland had declined In 
Europe. Secret communications' poss^ between the court of 
Moorshedabad and tbo Dutch factory at Chinsm'alti and urgent 
letters were sent from Ghinsurab, .^mhorting the government 
of Batuvia to fit oot an expedition whioli^. might balance the 
power of the English in BengaL 13|be authorities of Batavia, 
eager to extend the inilnence of ttualr, eonatry, and still mace 
eager to obtain for themselves a share of the wealth wlucb had 
recently raised so many English advexittirers to" opulence, 
equipped a powerful armament.. Seven, large ships from Java 
arrived unexpectedly in the Hoogley. The miUtary force on 
board amounted to fifteen hundred xnani. of whom about one 
half were Europeans. The enlerprisa was waU^ timed. Clive 
had sent such large detachmeatillo oppoee thb ..l^wnch in the 
Carnatic that his army was now inferior in number to that of 
the Dutch. He knew that Meer JaffiermeoTetly favotidSid the 
invaders. He knew that he to<dt on hlms^ a serious respon¬ 
sibility if be attacked the fosses of a frSen^y power; that the 
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^Aigiish- suiils^SSei i<ib«ildl not. ^vi.‘$b to see a war \\’ith Holland 
added to'tluit lit.^ldeh they were already engaged with France; 
thai they s£l|gfatdlsavoUr his acts; that they might pnnish him. 
He had recently Teniitited a great part of his fortune to Europe, 
througii the DutcihBlfit Ibidia Company; and he had therefore 
a strong interest In iitmiditig any quarrel. But he was: satisfied 
tliat, if he snf^itsd the Bathvian arm^ent to pass up tlie river 
and to join tW&ganRSon Gliinsurah, Meer Jafher would 
throw himself ihto the arms of these new allies, and that the 
English ascead^cy in Bengal WonM l>e exposed to most serious 
danger. ^ 'totdf his resolution with characteristic boldness, 
and was most ably seconded by his officers, particularly by 
Colonel Forde, to whom the most inipcnlant port of the ope¬ 
rations was mtrusted. The Dutch att^pted to force a paswige. 
The English encountered them both by land and water. On 
both elements the enemy had a great Sttpmrionty of force. On 
both they lacre signally deCeated* Their ships were taken. 
Th^r troops were put to a total roah Almost all the European 
soldiers, who constituted the main strength of the invading 
army, were killed or taken. The ccmquerors sat down before 
Chinsurab ; andi ltie chie^ of that settlement, now thoroughly 
humbled, consented to the terms which Clivi' dictatt'd. They 
engaged to build no fortincations, and to raise uo troops beyond 
a small force necessary for the police of their factories; and it 
was distinctly provided that any viedatioa of these coveimuts 
should be punished with instaul expulsion from Bengal. 

Three months after this great victory, Clive ?>ailcd for Eng¬ 
land. At home, honours and rewards awaited him, not indeed 
equal to his claims or to his ambition, but still such as, when 
his age, his rank in the array,* and his original place in society 
are consi^red, must be pronouncod rare and splendid. He was 
nused to the Iri&h jiecrage, and encouraged to expect an English 
title. George the Tliird, who had jusi ascended the tlirone, 
received him with great distinction* Tlie ministers paid him 
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xnarlwcd attention: and Pitl^ whose Iniufince in the of 

Commons and in tho country was unhonnded, to 

murk his regard for one whose expldits had ecmtnbiited so 
much to the lustre of that memorable period, 'JKie g^eatjcsmtor 
bad nlj^'cady in ParUament described &«; a heilTeclItjlKffn 
general, ns a man who, bred to the labour of the^eskv had dis« 
played a military genius which might esEeite the at^iration of 
the King of Prussia. There were then no reporters in the 
gallery; but these words, emphatically spohOn by th^lfirst states* 
man of tho nge, had passed from nioutlt to n-ouwaMiad been 
transmitted to Clive in Pengal, and hid greatly de^ghted and 
flattered him. Indeed, since the death of Wolfl, ClivO was^he 
only English general of whom his countrymen Lad raoch zUniian 
to be proud. The Duke of Cumberland had been generaHj 
unfortunate; and his single ^victory, having bc^m gained oror 
his countrymen, and uscid with merciless severity, had been more 
fatal to his popularity than liis many defeats. Conway, versed 
in tho learning of his profession, and personally courageons, 
wanted vigour and capacity. Granby, honest, geoerons. and as 
brave a lion, had neither science .nor jg^ius. Sachville, in- 
feiior iu knowledge and abilities to^he<yf his contemporanes, 
had liu urred, unjustly as w'e beUote|» the imputation most fatal 
to tin* ciiaraeter of a soldier. It was under the command of a 
fon iga general that the British hud triumphed at Minden and 
Warbtirg. The people thereforjs, as was natural, greeted with 
pride and delight a captain of their own, whose native courage 
and SL'lf-tanglit skill had placed him on a level with the great 
tacticians of Gennan}’. 

The wealtli of Clive was such as enabled him to vie wilbi the 
first grandees of England. There remains proof that lie had 
remitted mora than a hundred and eighty thousand ^unds 
through the Dutch East India Company, and more than forty 
thousand pounds through the English Company, The amount 
which he hud sent home tlirough private houses was alstirdbii*' 
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8iderJi>>le, He linf^^iveatiBd great siniis la je^dls, then a very 
common mode of^itolttanee from Hfditi. His purchases of 
dtamondSf at Madras atone, amounted tb twen^-five thousand 
pounds. Besides a great mass of rai^ money, he had his 
Xediau estate* valued by himself at |yahty«’8even thousand a 
year, whole annual income, in the Opinion of Sir John 
Mileolii^ who is^'daeirocif to state it as low as possible, ex- 
needed forty tbcfosaad pounds; and ihicomes of forty thousand 
pounds at the tSine of the aoeevion' of 0eorge the Third were 
at least as rarbfds incomes of a hun^hi|& thousand pounds now. 
We may safely bffirm that no BngUshman who started with 
nothing has evia^ in any line of Hfe^ M&ted such a fortune at 
the early, age of thirty-four. 

It would be ttJG^ust not to add that Olive made a creditable 
use of his riches. As soon as batde of Flassey had laid the 
foundaticm' ef his fortune, he sent ten thousand pounds to his 
sisteis, bestowed as much more on other pomr friends and rela¬ 
tions, oldered his agent to pay eight hundred a year to his 
pareats, and to insist that they should keep a carriage, and 
settled five hundred a year on hia old commander Lawrence, 
whose means were very slender. The whole sum which Clive 
expended in this manner may be calculated at fifty thousand 
pounds. 

Be now set himsf^ to cultivate Fttrliameniary interest. His 
purchases of land lieem to have been made in a great measure 
with that viewi alter the general election of 1761, he 
found himself hi the HbiMie of Commons^ at the head of a body 
of dependents whose support must^baVe been important to any 
adminisuraliim. ;lh English politic however, he did not take 
a prominentf ^rart. Hie drat attachments, we have seen, 
were^ to Mr* Fox; St « ISter period lie was attracted by the 
genius and sucoess of lir.Ftit ; but dnally he connected him¬ 
self in the closest manner with George. Grenville. Early in 
the session of 1764, when the illegal and impolitic persecution 
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of that worfhleas demag^ue WiSkee had strongly exdited ihna 
public mind, the town was amused bx an- anecdote, which wu 
have seen in some unpublished memoirs of Horace Walfideu 
Old Mr. Bichard Clive who, since his son’s elevation, had heen 
introdussed into sodety for which his former hahlla' tiet 
well fitted him, presented himself at the levee^ The. 
asked him where Lord Clive was. “ He will be in toSm vexy 
soon," said the old gentleman, loud enough to berhei^ by the 
whole circle, ^ and then jour Mjyes^ wilf have am^M vote.** 
But in truth all Clive’s views were dieted the 

country in which he hud so emmently dis^j^uihheidl^sdit as 
a soldier and a statesman; and it was con5ldemtii|pns v><e* 
lating to India that his conduct as a ptddio man in 
regulated. The power of the Company, though an anomi%# 
is in our time, we are firmly persuaded, a hmcTicial andtei^* 
In the time of Clive^ it war not merely hn anomdy, but, h 
nuisance. There was no Board of ControL The IHreeteta 
were for the most part mere traders, ignorant oi general 
politics, ignorant of the peculiaritieg of the empire which had 
strangely become subject to them, Xlourt of F^rietors, 

wherever it chose to interfere, was ,nhia^ to have its That 
court was more numerous, as well |aa pthio powerful dian at 
present; for then every share of five bundled pounds confened 
a vote. The meetings were larger ^;|oimy, even riotous, the 
debates indecentlj virulent. All tho turbulence of a Wfat* 
minster election, all the trickery and ct^rruption of a Gram- 
pound election, disgraced the proceedings of this assmnhly on* 
questions of the most solemn importance. Fictitious votes 
were manufactured on a gigantic scale. Clive hims^ laid out 
a hundred thousand poundin the purchase of stock, which he 
then divided among nominal proprietors <m whom he could 
depend, and whom lie lu ought down in hia tealn to eveiy dis¬ 
cussion and every hallo'. Others did the same, though not to 
quite so enormous an cvicnt. 

# 
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The interest by the public of England in Indian 

questions was tfann greater tliun at )>rasont/ and the reason 

' ■* » 

is obvions. At pliant a waiter enters the service young; be 
climbs slowly; lie is fortunate if, at forty’^flve, he can return 
IK> his country with on annuity of a thousand a year, ai?d with 
savli^s amounting pi thirty thousand pounds. A great quau. 
tity of wealth is ^snade by English functionaries in India; but 
*00 single functionary makes a very large fortune, and what is 
made is slowly, hardly, and honestly earned. Only four or 
five high political ofbees are reserved for public men from 
England. The ^e^i lencics, the secretary ships, the seats in the 
board." of revenue and in the Sudder courts are all tilled by. 
men who have given the best years of life to the servie-e of the 
C'impany; nor can ary talents however splciidul or any con¬ 
nections however pouerful obtain those lucr:tti\c posts fvw any 
person w'ho has not cnierod by the regular d«><.r, and mounted 
by the regular grjulaiions. Seventy years ngo, less money was 
brought home the East than in our time. Ilut it was 
divided among a very much smaller number of persons, and 
immense sums were often accumulated in a few month .s. Any 
Englishman, whatever Ips age might be, might hope to be one 
of the lucky emigtrants. If he made a good speer h in X/eaden- 
hall Street, or published a clever pamphlet in defence of the 
eliuirman, he might be scut out in the Company's service, and 
might return in three or four years as rich as EJgot or as 
Clive. Thus the India nou.se was a lottery-olfice, which in¬ 
vited every body to take a chance, and held out ducal fortunes 
as the prizes destined for the lucky few. As soon as it was 
known that there was a part of the world wliere a lieutenant- 
colonel bad one morning received as a present an estate .as 
lai^ as that of the Eiirl^f Bath or tlie'Marqoe.ss of Ron^ug- 
b'ism, and wheare it seemed that such a trifle us ten or twenty' 
thousand jpounds was to be had by any Briiish functioiiai’y for 
the askinr^, society began to exhibit all the symptoms of the 
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Sotith Se|i...jearv.a feverish an ungovernibU iiii* 

patience to be rich, a coiit^|pt for sure, ahd jiiod«ntl6 
gains. 

At the head of the preponderating pai|t7 ha the IndSt B^nse, 
imd loi^g stood a powerftd, nhle^ aad as^blbiotis director the 
name of Sniivun. He hod cong^id t jcakniltl^<^ve, 


and remembered with ihe.atf^ht^/'iiiih .irhich the 

late governor of Bengal had'rqpeidied^, M IHtr'^gh dm 
fluthoritj of the distant Directors of An 


parent reconcilistioti took place mrnval ^ |Nht - 4 * 

remdned deeply rooted in the heiurts Tfae:^sf£Molc IS^jr 

of Directors was then chosen' At the dleoti 6 $ 

1763, Clive attempted to break doWh .the'powar inf th«' 
faction. The contest was caiti«^ a vn^iice vpiuch JtO 

describes as treiaeiulous. Salivas Was vietqrions, and hast^ed 
to take his revenge. The grant of rent which Clive had re- 

I . i 

ceived from Mcer Jadiet^was, in the pfdnlim of the best English 
lawyers, valid. It lutd been made by exac^y the same authority 
from whidi the Company had reemi^ their chief possessions 
in Bengal, and the Company had Ibi^ acquiesced in it. Tho 
Directors, however, most unjustly d#ennined to confiscate it,' 


mnoeiy against them. 


and C■li^'e was forced to file a bill in 

But a great and sodden turn in adairs was at hand. Every 
ship from Bengal had for some time brought alarming tidings. 
The internal roisgovernment of the province had reached such 
a point that it could go no further. Wliat, indeed, was to be 
expected from a body of ])ublie servants exposed to t<^ptatio& 
such that, as Clive once aid, Hesh and blood could not bear 
armed with iiTesifitible powft*, and responsible only to tlie 
corrupt, turbulent, dist noted, ill informed Oompanj', situated 
at such n distance that ‘le average interval between the sending 
of a despatch and the receipt of an answer wma above a year 
and a half ? Accordii ,;ly, d,uring tho five years which followed 
the departure of Clive from Bengal, the misgovcAiment of the 
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Englisli was eonied to a pdbt iuch oa seema^tfdly compatible 
! with Ijie .^ery existence off sodety. Tbo Homan proconsul, 
who, in a year wi’two» sque^iied out of a pnninee the means of 
rearing miuSi^Lipeht^ on the shores of Campania, 

l(f drinking^ fro^ ombe^-of singing bird^ of ex* 

htilklting lurniiieiy^df giadtjtors Mik;flodk8 of camelopards; the 
SpanhiiL Ticero^, who,dealing Mwind him the eurses of Mexico 
or Zihna, entered Madrid witii a long train of gilded coaches, 
4|j|||W snmpter-horses trapped and riM>d with silver, were now 
dwone. Groelty, indeed, properly so called, was not among 
the vices .of^4he servants of the Company. But cruelty itself 
4SouM hardfy have produced greater evils than sprang from 
their unprincipled eagerness to be rich. They pulled down 
their creatore, Heer Jafficr. Th^ set up in his place another 
ISfabob^ named Meer Cossim. Bat Meer Cossini had parts and a 
will; and, iimiigh sufficiently inddncd to oppress his subjects 
hlmarJf^ be cdnld not bear to see them ground to the dust by 
oppressions wrjhicb yielded him no profit, nay, which destroyed 
his revenue dn the very source. The English accordingly 
pulled downlter Cosf^im^ and set up Me^ Jai&er again; and 
Meer CossJn^ iillber revcng^g'himself by a massacre surpassing 
In atrocity that of the Black Hole, fled to the dominions of the 
Nabob ut* Oiide* At every one ef these revolutions, the new 
prince divided lunong his foreign masters whatever could be 
eeraped togeHter in the treasury of his hdlen predecessor. The 
immense populatioii of bis dominions was given up as a prey to 
those who had made him' a sovereign, and w?io oonld. unmake 
him. The servants of the Company obtained, not for their 
eihployeni, bat for thea^lvesr^inoBopoiy of almoat the whole 
Internal trade. They Ibobed the natives to buy dear and to sell 
cheap. They insulted iitth impunity fhe tribunals, the police, 
and the Ustal authorities of tho countiy. They covered with 
their protectloa a set of Barive dependedts who ranged through 
the psorindis, ^reading desolation and terror wherever they 
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appeared. Ever^l^ servant of a British factor was armed with 
all the power of his mustei*; and his master was armed with all 
the power of the Com pan j. Enormous fortunes were thus 
rapidlj accumulated at Calcutta, while thirty millions of hltaaini 
beings ’Were reduced to the extremity of wretchedness* \ The^ 
had been accustomed to lire $ under tyrhnisy, but nerer under 
tjrranny like this. They ibund the littld'^geF Of the Company 
thicker than the loins of Surtyah DtlMrlaliu Under their old 
masters they had at least one resonroe: when became 

insupportable, the people rose and puUed down they^ienirnment. 
Bill’.the English gorernnieut was not to be #0 slialamWC ^^int 
government, oppressive hs the moat opptesidtRe formdf h*rbai$|Wi 
desjmtism, was strong witli all the streaglit of > civilisation. '4t 
resembled the government ed'evii Gemi,‘riitlissr than the govont** 
ment ot human tyrants. Even despair eouil^ not inspire the 'soft 
Bengalee with courage to eonfrisnt inten ef English hiread,^>1he 
hereditary nobility of mankind, whose skiU and'valOiir'^nd'iSo 
oflen triumphed in spite tenfedd odd& The unhii^y race 
never attempted resistance, fibili e ^inea they submitted in 
patient misery. Sometimes they from the white man, as ' 
their fathers had be.en used to tly finln the Mahratta; and the 
palanquin of the English traveller^often carried through., 
silent villages and towns, which the report of his approach had 
made desolate. • 

The foreign lords of Bengal w'ere naturally objects of hatred 
to all the neighbouring powers; and to all the haughty race 
presented a danntloss front. The English armies^ every where 
outnumbered, were every where victorious. A succession of 
commanders, formed in the school of Cliv^ still maintained the 
faino of their country. ** It must be acknowledged.** says the 
Mussulman historian of those times, “that this nation*^ pre¬ 
sence of mind, firmness of temper, and undaunted bravery, are 
past all question. They join the most resolute courage to the 
most cautious prudence; nor have they tlieir equals in the art 
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of rangiBg in battle atiuj aiid llghjl^ng in order. If 

to so muiy qualifications they knew how to join the 

arts of gofrensasii^^ if they exerted as nmdh ingchtiity and 
solicitude hs the people dC 'God, at they do in what' 

ever coQceiiw'H^t’ miUtoi'y ^ natidri in the w^Hd 

SROidd be fkt^lMile to them, or df eommaiid. B«t 

.^'j^cople tm^^their doimnloQ grbdfi where, and are 
Tiediioed to fiooefty and distite* Oh^Godt come to the os- 
sistance of ilnite affiicted sertants, andT ficliTer them from the 
oppressions wtijfch they suife^.*' 

. It was impiMiBible, however, that even tlie military establish¬ 
ment should long continue exempt fi^tn the vices which per¬ 
vaded evtty: other part of the gDvmmment. Hapocity, luxury, 
and the spirit of insubordination spread from tbe civil service 
to the officers of the army, and the pfficers to the soldiers. 
The evil continued to grow till every mess-roenn became the 
seat of conspiracy and cabal, and till the sepoys could be kept 
in order only, by wholesale executions. 

At length the state of tldngs in Bengal began to excite un¬ 
easiness at home. A succession of revolution b ; a disorganized 
administration; Hie natives pillaged, yet the Company not 
enriched; every fleet bi inging back fortunate adventurers who 
were able to purchase manors anvl to build stately dwellings, 
yet bringing back also alarming accounts of the financial pro¬ 
spects of the goverament; war on the frontiers; disaffection in 
the army; the pational character disgraced by excesses iw- 
sembling those of and P iga rro ; such was the spectacle 

whi<di dismayed those ij^bo wore tConVersunt with Indian afioirs. 
The general cry was that Clive,* and Clive alone, could save 
the empire whicli he had founded. 

This feelii^ manifested itself in tbe strongest manner at a 
very full General Court of Proprietors. Men of all parties, 
forgetdu^ their fends and trembling for their dividends, 
claimed that Clive was the man whoiu the crisis requlredt 
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that the oppreseive proceediaiff trhicli been adopted 
spectiiig hitf estate ought to be di^pped» ted that be oi%;bt to 
be entroated to return to Indi^ 

Clive To&e, As to hie estate^ lie ss|A te would make sfidb 
propoOitloDB to the Directors as w|fl^JI||.^uSited« lei^ to te 
amicable settlement. But 
It was proper teU ?*^4f 

goverumentjef Bengal ;prbile * 

of'the Con^apj* . *016 tiimelil 
scarcely obtain a beariug. An .^rverwl 
assembly was on Clive's aide. Salivi 
of a ballot. But,, according to tbp 
tlicrc ciiu be no ballot es:cept on a 
proprietors ; and, though hundreds were^ 
could not bo found to set their hsnd^ to sbte a requisi^te. 

Ciivc was in consequence noml^ted 'Governor and Com^ 
xnander-in-chief of the British {KMsessioiie in3nagal. But be 
adhered to his declaration, and refnaed to enter on bts ofi^e 
till the event of the next election of.DIreGilcte thould be known. 
The contest was obstinato; but, jpAva- Ijilteiphed. Snlivan, 
lately absolute master of the India within a vote bf- 

losing bi.s own seat; and both the.tepdipsixi and tlie deputy* 
chairman were friends of the new govetpor. 

Such were tlie circumstances under which Lord Clive sailed 
for the third and last time to India. In I!iEay» 1765, be reached 
Calcutta; and he found the whole machine of govemmeut tete 
more i'oarfully disorganized than he bad anticipated. Heer 
Jaiher, who had some time befm*e lost his eldest son Heeran, 
had died while Clive was on his voyage t>ut. The Bnglish 
functionaries at Calcutta had already received from borne strict 
orders not to accept presents fVom the^na|iye princes* But, 
eager for gain, and unaocuston^ to respect the commands of 
riadr distant, ignorant, and negligent xnasltes^ they again set 
the throne of Bengal to sale.’ About hniuked and fopr^ 

K 5 ' 



iB^t^iog >ira 8 ^ ^itriliiitttd' wnov^ nine of the 
inoi$.{N^<«f 9 ^|^ of the jCo 6 i'|M^} attdk W eetiBidevitiott 

son of the deisMii^ Nd^oh wi» phice^ 
oa ^ i^^^faH^ather. Tki^ id» ^nomiiiious her- 

gji^ 0 lp| 4 iil hU la a private letter, written im* 

el||^')u 8 laiid!ng,<’to aa iariteate friead, he inured 
out els in luagoi^ which, proceeding from a man so 

dal^lle ^ i^lsolitte, and ao little given to theatrical display of 
Bentifheal^ seems to 114 singularly toabhing* **Alas!”he says, 
** how is the English name sunk! I could not avoid paying the 
tribute of a few tears to the departed and IobI fame of the 
British iiatictt«^irrecbverably so, I fear , However, I do de¬ 
clare, by that great Being who is Ihe seai%her of all hearts, and 
to whom we must be accountable if there be a hereafter, that 
I am come out with a mind superior to all corruption, and that 
I am determined to destroy these great and growing evils, or 
perish in the attempt* 

The Council met, and Clive stated to them his full determi¬ 
nation to make a thorough reform, and to use for that purpose 
the whole of tl)tp ample authority, civil and military, which had 
b^n confided to him. Johnstone, one of the boldest and worst 
meo-iin the sss^bly, inside some show of opposition. Clive. 
•Ititerrupted him, and haughtily demanded whether he meant to 
question the power of the new governmentv Johnstone was 
cowed, and diselaiined any stu^ inteption, AU the faces round 
the board grew long and pale; and net ano^er syllable of dis¬ 
sent was uttered* 

Clive redeemed his fded^e. impAlwsd in India about a 
year and a half; andiu that short ttefisruffucted one of the most 
extensive, difficult, and salutary refohns that ever was, accom¬ 
plished by ahy statesfinn/ This was the part of his life on 
which he afterwards . Idfiprisd. hari^ i^th most pride* He hsd.it 
in his power to li^ple alteady splendid fortune; to oonnlae 
at abuses while preiedidibll to'remote to condliate the 
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good-will of all tbe English ip Bengal, giving up to 

rspadl^ a halpla^ and timid-faef, who hae^ not where 
island whidh aei^ forth'.lh^ q^freesoai^ and who|!t 
bad Httle clttpat^ bahii heav^ ap^ #fi(m thoii|»^;| 

»ocean. | Ha ^ if he in 

work <tf he ^ 

against hink 1^ knew }n)w;/nn|iinrG^|ii^l^. 
would be ihe hatied aflboae rkTOitonia 
counted oo^aceuiittilating in e^w'iliioii^J 
support peerages, should find all their 
had^ chosen the good part; and he called:|^W%a^ 
mind for a battle far harder than that !i^!]Plaeae^« ,.^;r fiA 
Boooess seemed hopeless; but soon all o|^|^ *be^ni;>^h<ipl' 
before that iron courage ami tiiat, eehjPi N W * 
ceiving of prosents from the natie^. 

The private trade of the servants of the ,<Jpiillfiany was pht dow|^ 
Tlie whole settlement seemed to be set^^ as .one maur^ Itgaiaat 
these measures. But the ine.Toi«b)e^ge«eiWor declared Ihal^ if 
he could not find support at Feu’t Willisia^,lie weold procure 
it elsewhere and sent for some civil teBTfawts ftdm Idhdras to 
assist him in carrying on the ad miii| i| j | ti|iEi ji ^ the apeat facK 
tiouB of his opponents he turned out ofheef* The rest 

submitted to what was inevitable; ani|4n h/v^y th(i1^t>l^me•jJh 
resistance was quelled*^ . * ->, i 

But Clive was far toe wise a man na|4to. see 
abuses ware partly to be ascribed tp a cause, 
fail to produce simUeur abuses, as soon as llHaj., 

strong hand wap withdrawn. The Con^ut^.^^ 
mistaken policy wfth respecfi'to tbe remuitif|$^ 

The salafies were too low to alhrd^ evei|^^iid|Oad Indt^llgeaie^.' 
which are necessoiy to the health end;'eoiatl^ nf Eerophana in- 
a tropical (dimate. To lay hf « nt|m Mdheei^^ 
impossible. It could not be anppqind even 

abilities would consentito papa bea|4N^a^of IKh in 
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uufler a aiin, for no other cpn^yeimtion than these 

stinted wages, had uceordingly bei^ itndei^toodf frinn a 
rery eadjr pcrio^ that the 0ofri|>aii7*« ngrats were at IHierty to 
enrich thema^Y^ by thuir private trade. Hiis practice had 
bc\?,n seriofisly Ipjtirious to the commercittl interests of the cor- < 
poratioA. That very int^igeat obs^er, Sir Thomas Roc, in 
libe reign of ^^lines the ¥irst, strongly^ nigfed the Directors to 
a reme^ao the abuse. ^^Absolutely prohibit the private 
trade,** said he; ** for your business will be better <^one. I know 
this is hursh. Men profess they come nol for ban; wages. But 
you will take away this plea if you give great wages to their 
content; and then }uu know whut you part fror>.’* 

In spite of this excellent ndvice, thd Company adhered to the 
old system, paid low salaries, and connived at the indirect gains 
of tlie agents. The pay of a member of Council was only three 
hundred pounds a ;'ear. Yet it was notorious that such a 
functionary could not live in India |br less than ten times that 
sum ; and it could not be expeote4,tl^ be wonii! be content to 
live even handitmiely in India wi^out laying up something 
against the lltne^pf his return England. This system, before 
the conquest of Bengal, might’^ect the amount of the dividends 
payable to the pr^oietora, bilt iKutld do little harm in any other 
.vay. But the Ckimpaay was ppw a ruling body. Its servants 
might still be called factoid, junior inerebauts, senior merchants. 
But thii^ were in truth ppoonsul^ proprietors, procurators of 
extensive zUgtona. ^tbey had immew power. Their regular 
pay was univemally admitted to be insufficient. They were, by 
the ancient usage of ^e service, and by the implied permission 
of* their employers, warranted in enriching themselves by in¬ 
direct means; and this, bad been the origin of the frightful 
oppression and corruption'which had desolated Bengal. Clive 
saw clcs^y that.it was absurd to give men power, and to require 
them to Hve in penury. He justly concluded that no reform 
could be* effectual which should not be coupled with a plan for 
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ia>eralty^t tiB| W<p ra ling Ibe eiviS Kirabts at the Company. The 
PiiectOfSi llijl^w, were a<|lt ^i^osed to sanction any inctjeeie 
of the’ltdael|lf%nl 6f thdr own treasmy. The ot^ o^u^ 
which'ferba!m^‘t>pen to the gorerAojrwaB one wllikk 
" him to much misrepresentation, hnt lirhieh we thldk 
justified in adopting. He appropriated- to the stipporf%iE|ie 
service the monopoly of salt, whirii htut':)fi(irmed, 
own time, a principal head of ImtUdii revenue; 
the proceeds accoriRug to a scale whielfieeit^ io ls#Kheat ,li^ 
unreasonably fixed. He was in coiiBenttiee aec|pp/;%^i^ 


enemies, and has been accu8ld^1^hlBt<^ii^ 'of 
instructions, of violating his promises, oi aalhcni8j^^^^'wil|W 
abuse witich it was his special mimion' ^'llestroy, m 

trade of the Company’s servants. But eVery disO^Ulpg 
impartial judge will, admits that tl^re was really ia" 

common between the sysmm which he set*up and thstwhtrii 
he was sent to destroy. The monopoly of salt hud been-a souree 
of revenue to the governments of India before Clive was born. 
It continued to be so long after bis deatii. The civil servanla. 


were dearly entitled to a maintenance out of tlie revenne; and 
all that (,'livc did w'as to charge a jpartiCular portion of the - 
revenue with (heir maintenance. He thus, while he put iu-eiid 
to the practices by which gigantic fortunes had been rapliBy ' 
accumulated, gave to every British functionary ^ploy^.l^ 
the Kust the means of slowly, but surely, aequirifig' a eom|4>r 
tence. Yet, such is tiie injustice of manklad* tbiit none of those 
acts which are the real stains of hia life on him sio 

much obloquy as this measure, ''wlucb was- |jl,<j|9riith a ,ref<wm 
necessary to the success of afl his other refOid^ 

I-Ic had quelled the opposition of the civB service: that of 
the army was more formidable. Some^^ W retrenchments 
which bad been oidered hy,itite Directorr a»ted ^ interests , 
of the.military service} and a storm arose, stdi id even Caasar 
would not willingly have fused. It wha Ho thing to eis- 
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counter tlie naUftiieeaf those who held the power of the sword, 
in Jt coimtey ^T' »word. Two hundred 

English offioei*^«||aged in a eon^iracijr against the govem- 
mcnt, and detana^l^d to resign thwr oomniiBaQns on the same 
day, not 4oiibtin§4iat Clive would grant any terms ratli^r tiian 
the attey* Oift^Vihioh alone ^ British eiU^re in the East 
ni^lted, le6 ariil||^ eomnuuidesa They little kne^x the uncon- 
qudNAle spiii|¥idt%wiikti they had to deal. Olive had still a 
few ofl fefe ff nautl his person on. whom ho ohuld rely, lie sent 
to Fort IStCboifo Ibr-afresh impply*^ He gave commissions 
even to mefoaxtM^agMts who mm disposed to support him at 
this crisis i s&d W^eeot oidera that every offi^’er who resigned 
should be instsady brought up to Calcutta. The conspirators 
found that they ,miscaleulated. The gov<3rnor was inex¬ 
orable. The..-lisadps were steady. The sepoys, over whom 
CSiwaIttd a1iis«f!|i possessed estraordinary influence, stood by 
him nnsilfpen fidelity." ISie leadens in the plot were 
ansan^. triedif^irnd cashiered. Thsa. test, humbled and dis- 
^ted, begged be pemdt^ lo withdraw their resignations. 
ISf^iy of tliem dthbred thidv aap^tence even with tears. The 
younger ofrendeia(r'Clir& teaatedjinth lemity. To the ringleaders 
he was inflexibly severe; but hSa Jeverity was pure fiom all 
tiunt of |wivat«j^devolenoe. Wh9e he atemly upheld the just 
authority (^hjauifllee^ hapas^ by pei^pnal insults and injuries 
iratfa niagnan|BK|ii» disdain. of the eonspirators was ac< 
eased of having ylaaiied theanMUMtaation of the governor; but 
CItve weidd not listen te 4he ohaigo. ** The c^Bcers,” he said, 
**m EaghshtBeo, notnejMsIiia.!- 
Whikheiiijh^adthflfivflee^ his autho- 

over ||e;ilrnty, ho 4^ equally sucoeasM in his foreign 
po^. fi^ lJl^gion ground waa the signal for imrne- 
difrte Kal# of Oude, with a huge army, lay at 

that thma frontWv of Babar. life had been joined by 

llabraltas, and there was no small reason to 
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expect « general .<x>alitioB df ^ jratlv^ powem fgdnil^tlie 

English. Bttt tlie siame of k flu inilflBtfSi op^: 

sition. The ehessj implored peaee In the hmnldflflt l«ngnfl|^K 

and snlnnUted to sueh terms ns,die new pnemot diofle'^^ 

• 1 

dictate. - ■ ' ■ . ' 2 

At the same time, the goTernraent m^Seiigalwflll'pifleed <% 
a new footing. The powm: of the Shiglisbin thfl% pforlneteliliJl ^ 
hitherto been altogether undedrad* it wns unknown to^dke 
ancient constitation of the empire, and it hnd Imeo.flneeitalii^ 
by no compact. It resemlded the power ;fldu^ m the last 
decrepitude of the Western Btupire, waiiiikercised ofer Ifnly 
by the great chiefs of foreign inepceiiaries,«dra 
OdoBcers, who put up and polled down flidheir p^ssurfl 
cession of insignificant princes, divided'With .the iifliiie%;Oi^, 
Cossar and A^ustus. But as Jin Italy, flo ^ w^ipEO 

strangers at length found it expedient to a domination 

which had been -established by anUfl'tlra^lBnotion of andl 
ancient prescription. Theodorio thon^t it politie to obtain 
from the distant court of Byzantium n epmtnission ip^ntuig 
him ruler of Italy; and in tlm^lfline manner^ apidied to 
the Court of Delhi for a formal graiii^Jl^i''pow of jwlileh im ' 

already possessed the reality. The Mb^l was abflolittely help- ^ 
less; and, though lie murmured, had rt^asou.loisbnii^eU pleasedl, 
that the English'were disposed In gfye 80$d wfal^ hfl 
never could have extorted irom.theiti^-iii eflehaagu-for ai^^lSsw 
Persian characters whi<di cost him nothing. A ^btflgaiia^aflas 
speedily strudi: and the titular soTereigU Of B^^asina IsflUfld 
a warrant, empoirering the Company to flUlifllsiitSP 

the revenues of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahi[W. ^''^'^^<r^ ' . ' ‘ ' 

There was still a Nabob, who stood tO'^be^^il^lUsh aullio-| 
zities in the same relation in which the CllUpflylefl I 

and Childericfl of the Merovingian line IflwdA 

visoroiis IV^yors of the Palace, to Charlofl.p||||Allhd \ 

At one lame Clive had ahno^ macie 
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pliiitltoni altogetlier; but he afrenrards ibcra^t that H might be 
conT»3nient etiil lo use the name of the Hebiob) pftftieakrlj in 
dealiags With wtihdr l&iiropean zmti^s. the Dutch, 

and the Dhtiea, WonH <’f>nceit'ed, ftiibidit for more readily to 
the ailthoHfy of ,tlie native Prinec, Wliom tliey had always been 
acceatoiaed te |e^ot^ than to that of a rival trading coi’}>oration. 
Jlblt that time, have been judicious. But the 

pfretem^Wn# #004 Ibond to be too flimsy to impose on any body; 
nnd H araa altc^tber laid aside, 'libe betr oi' Meer daificr still 
resides at Moorsbedabad, the ancient capital of his house, still 
bears the title Of Nabob, is still accosted by the English bs 

Your Uigbiiess,” and is still snCl^ed ^ retain a portion of the 
regal state wbicli surrounded bis jsiteestors. A pension of a 
hundred and eixty thousand pounds a year is aimually paid to 
biiu by the goremnient. His oirrii^e is surruunoed by guards, 
and preceded by attendants with ^?er maces. His pet*son and 
bis dwelling are exempted from the ordinary authority of the 
ministers of Justice. But heTlias not the smallest share of poli¬ 
tical power, andli, in fact, only a noble and wealthy subject of 
^ Clompony. ^ 

It would bave.^ beeu easy for Clive, doring his second ad¬ 
ministration in Bengal, to accumulate riches such as no sub¬ 
ject in Europe possessed. He night indeed, without subjecting 
tike rich inhabitants of the province to any pressure beyond 
that to which their mildest rulers had accustomed tlieiu, have 
received presents to the amount of three hundred thousand 
pounds a year. The neighbouring princes would gladly have 
paid any price for bis favour. But he a|j|)eiirs to hare Htrictly 
adhered to the rules which,he had laid down for the guidance 
of others. The liajah of Lenures offered him diamonds of 
great value. The NabCb of Oude pressed him to accept a 
large sum, of mon<gr and a casket of costly jewels. Cbve 
courteously, but pcriunptorily refused: and it should be ob¬ 
served that he made no anerit of his refusal, and that the facts 
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did not come to light till fifte?*' his d^Ktli. He ftti ekaM' 
account of his salary, of his i^tre profits aeertiing ftom 

the trade in salt, and of these preaents wldch, acoordlig ld the . 
fashion of the East, it would he churlish to refuse. Out ' 

sum arising Ihom these resources, he defrayed the es:peBBea 
of his situation. The^surphm'IjMr #rided among a fesri at¬ 
tached friends who hid accrmpfuiled him to Indio. He slwayr 
boasted, and, as fiur is wc can jttdge, he boasted With troth, 
that his last administration diminished inStesd?-of itieraasing" hfis 
fortune- - 

One large sum indeed he accepted. Heer Jafilhr hod i«^ 
him by will above six^*’ thousand pounds Sterling in specie aSH 
jewels; and the rules whicli had been reeently laid down ex¬ 
tended only to presents from the living, and did not aiflh^ 
legacies from the dead. CHVe tool: dm saoney, but not 
himself. He made the wliole over to the^ Company, in trust 
for officers and soldiers invalided in their service. The fond 
which ^till bears his name owes its origin to this princ^ 
donatio:i. . < 

After a stay of eighteen rocnUis, the state of ids‘"'health 
roa<{e it necessary for him to returlS to Euiope. Jit the close 
of Janu.u-y, 1767, he quitted for ^e/ laet time llte'^^ooniitiy^ on 
whose destinies he had exercised sa mighty 

His second return from Bengal wtry not, liki greeM 

bv the acclamations of his countrymmi. Ntunesoni^^AUses WW 
** 

already at work which embittered the remaining years dt his 
life, and hiin-ied him to an untimely grave. His old enemies 
at tlie India House were still powfsrful and acti*ea^ and th^ 
hud been rcitiforcod by a large band of alliss 'fhosn violence 
far exceeded their own- The whole crew of pibSersra and op- 
prc.ssors from whom lie had rescued Bengal persecuted him 
with the implacable ranedbr which belongq^ 10 each al^ect 
natures. Many of them even in vested th0li;, property in Indhi 
frock, merely that they might be l etter to annoy ^o mog 
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set bounds to thei# SSfiacity. Ljin^ nevrs* 
papers trere s#1|p #or no purpose but to abuse him ; and the 
temper «jf tlia piiblle fnind nrattbsti stldi^ that these arts, which 
uttdferOsdia ii y ^yy ^^ wottld ha^ bow iieiFeotiial against 
truth wd: Jb(Si^|uM^^ an imprest 

l^e great sjpot|tii srbieh had takan fdsice in India had called 
^lafo esisteiK^^’^fiisii^rdiaBs of Bnf^ishmen, to whom their 
Oouhtryineii galw^'liia aWbe Xlioae persons had 

generaHy spniag firoa fhaiBiSs ndHher ancient nor opulent; 
they had generaOjr-been seat at an early age to the Kast; and 
they had there aeqidred large fi)rtimes» which they had brought 
back to their dalilre It was nalural that, not having had 

much opportuhi^of mbdbig with best society^ they shotdd 
exhibit some'of €be awkwardnosSWttd Sbae of thg pomposity of 
upstarts. It wfkiiiatural tlist, dttril% their sojourn in Asia, they 
should have aeqpiired soots’ tastes ’ and habits surprisiog, if not 
disgustfog, to persons who nS?er had quitted Europe. It was 
natural that, laving ei^oyed great consideration in the East, 
tfa^ should not be dtsposed to sink into obscurity at home; 
and, as they hstd^^ney, and had not birth or high connection, 
it was natural that they ^K>u]d display a UtUe obtrusively the 
single advantage which tbi^y possessed. ^Mlieraver they settled 
there was a kind of feud between them find the old nobility 
and gentry, sknilar to that which raged in ¥kance between the 
ihrmer-genefal and the marquess. This enmity to the aristo- 
eracy long'continued to distinguish the servants of tVe Com¬ 
pany; MoTathan twenty years after thetimp cf which vre are 
now speaking, Burke pronouncel that among the Jacobins 
m^ht be reckoned ^tbe East Indians almost to a man, who 
cannot bear to find that their present importance does not bear 
a proportion to their wealth.** 

KaSmbs soon became a most unpopular class of men. 
Some bad in the East displayed eminent talents, and 

ceaderra ^^rsht services to tiie state; but at home their talents 
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were not sliown^to advunijige, and ilioir swvices were IHtle 
known. TJiali'they bad sprung from obscurity, that they had 
acquired great wealth, that they exhibited it insolently, that 
they sjpent it extraTagantly, that they raised the price of every 
thing In their netghbaarh(x>d, from iresli egtrs to rotten bo* 
roughs, that their liveries outshone those of dukes, that their 
coaches were iioer than that of the Xiord 3£ayor, that the^ 
examples oi their large and ill governed honseholds comipted 
half tho servaats in Ihe countryv $hat some of them, with all 
their magnificenee, conld not catch the tonp rof good ,<iMiiety, 
but, in spite of the stud and the croird of oMiBifiK nf the.plata 
and the Dresden china, of tiie venison and Burgundy, wore * 
still low men; these were things which excited, both in the 
class from which the/ had sprung and ia class into whidh 
they attempted to force themselvbs, the bitter aversion which is 
the effect of mingled ehvy and e^tempt. . But when it was 
also rumoured that the fortune whiolt had enabled its possessor 
to eclipse the Lord Ideiitenant the raoe-grounu, or to carry 
the county against the head of a houae ae old as Domesday 
Book, had been accumulatediyhy violatiiig public fmth, by de¬ 
posing legitimate prince^ b/,veduoing whole provinces to beg* 
gory, all tho higher and be|,ter as we^ as all die low and evil^ 
parts of human nature were stirred ggpmst the wretch who had 
obtained by guilt and dishonour the riches which he nqw 
lavished with arrogant and inelegant profusion. The unfor¬ 
tunate Nabob seemed to be made tip of those foibles against 
which comedy lias pointed the most merciless ridicule, and of 
those crimes which have tlimwjR the deepest gloomnver tragedy, 
of Turcaret and Nero, of llXonsieur d‘ou p i N% ;j^ Jlichard the 
Third. A teihpcst uxecration and soch^ as can be 

compnred only to tba% pi pnbtle the 

Puritans which took ^ilai^'at fhft tiiim burst 

on the servants of the Odmpany. The iMgniiie man was 
horror-struck at the way In which hod^^j^t their m<mey, 
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the thrifty the wacy in iPtbich thej’ spent it. Thfl 

DiUittaifte at their want df taste. The Maccaroai 

biack^lMtlled w^ aft Vulgar fellowa. Writers the most unlike 
ill' aenflmes^^ftil Methodists ibd libertines, pliilosuphers 
and onoe on the same side. It is hai'dly .too 

much diindng a space of about thirty' year^ tlio 

whole England was ccdoui'ed by the feelings 

which we hare ^^ssc^^Sbed. Foote broaght on the stage an 
Anglo-Indian cSssolnte, ungenerous, and tyrannical, 

a'-hamt’d of the htild)le frbnds of bis youth, haling the aris¬ 
tocracy. yet childMily eag(er to l^e nuuibered among them, 
.cquandering his wealth on pandars and hatterers, tricking out 
liifl chainnen with the most eostly hot-house flowers, and ns- 
toundiug the ignorant with jargon about rufices, lacs, and 
jaghires. Mackenzie, wdtb more delicate humour, depicied a 
plain country lamily raised ly the Indian acquisitions of one 
of it', members to sudden Opulence, and exciting derision by an 
awkv.Ard mizaiery of the manners of the great. Cowper, iu 
that Ittfiy expostulation which glows with the very spirit of 
the Ilebrow poets, placed the oppression of India fortmost in 
the li.-i of those i.Afional crimes for which God had punishe-d 
Fnglaj'J. with year?^ of disastrous war, with discomfiture in her 
own seas, and with the loss of her transatlantic empire. If any 
of our readers will take the trouble to search in the dusty 
reces.ses of circulating libraries for rome novel piibli.sheJ sixty 
years ago, the chance is that the villain or sub-villain of the 
glory will prove to be a savage old Nabob, w’tli mi iinmeti.se 
fortune, a tawny complexion, a bad liver, and a worse heart. 

.Such, as far as we dan now judge, was the feeling of the 
country respecting Nabobs in general. And Glive was emi¬ 
nently the Nabob, the abhist, the most celebrated, the liiglio-st 
in rank, the highest in fortune, of all the fraternity. His 
wealth was exhibited in a manner which could not fail to 
exdte odium. He lived with great magnificence in Berkeley 
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■Square. He reared^ one palace In Shcofwlurc nad another at 
Claremont His parliainentniy ihHuence' inight vie with tlmt 
of the greatest fellies. But in all tliis splendour and poorer 
envy found something to sneer at Oh some of his relations « 
w'ealth and dignity seem to have sat as awkwardly as on^ 
Mackenzie’s Maigety Mushroom* Hor was he himself, with> 
ull his great qufdities, free from those wealmesses 
satirists of that age represented os eharaCtoiMo of hit. tshide 
class. In the field, indeed, his habits wete nifiiim^kahi)|g^ 
lie was constantly on horseback, was nem, seen h^lo his 
nnifornr; never wore silk, never entered .a ,|iaiaBquin» was,, 
content with the plainest fare. But when he wfis no km^ 
the head of an army, he laid aside this SpartMi tempen^^ foi^ 
the ostentatious luxuiy of a Sybarite* Xhotig^ his person Vas..> 
ungraceful, and though his harsh feature ware redeemed Irom 
vulgar Ugliness only by that stej^ daimtless^ find uomtmuiding 
expression, he was fond of rich asTd gay riotliing, and re* 
[)lenished his wardrobe with absurd profuriou. Sir Jcdin 
Malcolm gives us a letter worthy of Sir Midtliew in 

which Clive orders *‘two hundred ril^rts, m heat and finest 
that can be got for love or money*’^ jfi IbHies of this 
description, grossly exaggerated by nofnort, (rinoducedr'an un¬ 
favourable impression on the public But th^was not> 

the worst. Black stories, of which the greater port pm 
inventions, wei% circulated touching his conduct in ihe hUisti; 
lie had to bear the whole odium, not only of thosq bad acljs ta 
which he had once, or twice stooped, but of all the bad acts of 
all the English in India, of bad. acts committed^ when he was ‘ 
absent, nay, of bad acts vVhich he had manfufly ^opposed and 
severely punished. The very abuses agidnst which ho had 
waged an honest, resolute, and successful war, 'vora lafd to 
account. was, in fact, regarded as the persoslfioar^n of all 
the vices and weaknesses wbirii the public^ wt^i or without 
reason, ascribed to the English advfpfiUrers In Ama* We have 

F 
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oiirsclvos 1)€ard.o^ men. who 4ineif iiioillQne of hia hlstcij, l^nt 
who still retiuiied f^be prcjorlices their talk 

Off him ns im incarnate iicnd*. .«]^bii8on always h^ this lan- 
^^uaga« 3toiK^,.whpm (Mive enipl9yed to lay out his pleasure 
groandsy was aniMd to sce in.tho hpjaae of his noble* employer 
o chest which had once been hllod witl^old from the treasury 
of Moorslie^h^ ap4 could not updaifiaad how the conscience 
of thercfaminaL could suffer Iriiu to al^cp with such an object so 
near to his bedchamber. The peasantiy of Surrey looked with 
mysterious horror on the stately ,^Ufe which was rising at 
Claremont, aisd whispered that great wicked lord had 
ordered the whHs to he made m order to keep out the 

devil, who would one day car^, bodily. Among the 

gaping downs who drank in this ^^htful story waa a worthless 
ugly lad name of Hunt, nnee widely known us WiUiam 

Huntington, S. S.; and the supecstiUon wh^ was strangely 
mingled with the knavery of that remai'knble impostor seems 
to have derived no small nutdinent from tho tales which ho 
heard of the Hlh and chai-actcr of Clive. 

In the mean,time, tho impulse i^hich Clive had given to 
the administration of Heugal w'as con^antly becoming fainter 
and fainter. His policy was to a gi*eat extent abandoned ; tlic 
abuses wbidi he had suppressed began to revive; and m 
length the evils which a b^d government had engendered were 
aggravated by osie of those fearful vislia^ons which tho best 
govern^ient cilimot avert. In the summer of 1770, the rains 
failed; the earth was parched np; the tanks were empty ; the 
rivers shrank within bads; oo^d. faniipe, wch as is 

known only in couatri^^ every household depeiads for 

S|ttpport on its own lUtle patch of cultivation, tilled the whole 
va^y air Gan^ misery and death. Tender and 
d^eate women, whose had never been lifted before^ 
public gase, eome £ai|;ith :from the inner ^Immbers in 
Epstero jealousy b«^ Mpt watch over their beauty^ 
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tbcxnselvGS on the^dirth Ixifore the passere^hy, tuid» with loiidi 
wailingS) implored a handful of rice for their children. The 
Hoogley evei 7 4^ relied down thonaanda of corpaeft close to 
tlie porticoes and gnrd(?ns of the JE^glislt conquerors.. The 
very streets of Galeiittn were blocked op by the dying ami the 
dead. The lean and leeble survivors had not energy enough te 
boar the bodies of tdteir kindred to the funersl pile or to the 
holy river, or even to tcare away the jackals and vultuveSr who 
fed on human remiltii In the face of day. The e^Usiit of ^ 
mortal!^ was never aseertaiiied; but it was popularly 
by ihillions. This melancholy intelligMh added to th^ exei^'>. 
ment which already n^remiled in England on IndUdn solgeaikr^ 
Tlie proprietors of hktst India stock: Were uneasy about thehr 
dividends. All men of common humanity were touched liy dhe 
calamities of our unhappy subjectsand indignation soon began 
to mingle itself with pity. It w^as rumoured tLat the Company's 
servants had created the famine by engtossing all the rios of 
the country; that they had sold grain for eight, ten, twelve 
times the price at which they had bot^t it; ^lat one English 
functionary who, the year before^ was not worth a hundred 
guineas, had, chudng tbgt season of misery, remitted sixty 
thousand pounds to London, lliese cbmges we believe to 
have been unfounded. Th^ servants of the Company had 
ventured, since Clive’s departure, to deal in rice, is probable. 
That, if they dealt in rice, they must have gained by the . 
scarcity, is certain. But there is no reason for thinkftg 
they either prodpeed or aggravated an evil which phyiida|l 
causes sufficieo^ explain. ^ ,^lie outciy wbidi was 
against them on this uceasion was, we suspect, as absurd as t^S 
imputations which, i i times of dearth at hoini^ ware' oi^ 
thrown by atatesmo;'. and judges, and arc still thiiiOww ■ 

ortbl^ old women, on the corn factors. It wwi^lp^ever, ib 
loud and 8<> general it appears to have iin|to|ed :4^ren on aa 
intellect rased so hi^'h above vulgar pnjudicei da t^l of Adam , 
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Smitli* still mom tli^ tmhlipfljr 

oro^ great^^la^mased the^ of Loi4^Vo. ‘fit 

had heea in England famint place. 

ITona cd h^ alis^^^ad tho sttnaUmttlritdto to prodm such a 
oalaailiif. tervonts of tim dtaipany liad traded in rice, 

they’had: di^ao ii| diFmt eontrtMnthni of the rule which he 
had laid daa^ oia^ while jpowfkv^ bad resolute^ enforced. 
Bail in tite;eyea .of^'4i8 coimtr3h3aeB> ^ was, ns we have said, 
the Nabdbt tlie Anglo«lAdlao^hameieir persouifled ; and, while 
he was building and planting in SUinwy, he was held responsible 
for all the effects of a dry seasth iit'Beugal. 

Parliament had iiitherto bestowed very Bttle attention on 
our Eastern possessixMie. Sinoe the death ot‘ Geoi^ the 
Second, a rapid sucoessioxt of wtak aclniia^strations, each of 
wliich waS in turn dattired add betrayed the CoUi*t, had 
held the semhlanee of powar. IntrigueE intiJie palace, riots in 
the capital, ;^d insurrectionary^ wevetnents' in the American 
odionies, hadJel't the adviaers of the crown little leisure to 
study Indian Wbeii/<tliey intoTfmre, their inter* 

feronce wae 4heble ai^ irresolutei.- Lord Chatham, indeed, 
during tlie short period oF his- aso^ndency in the councils of 
Gcome the Third, lutd meditated • a bold attack on the Com- 

i* ** 

(jany. But his plans were rendered abortive by tlie strange 
malady which about that time began to overcloud his splendid 
genios. 

* At Ui^tb, in 1772, it was getiemlfy felt that Parliament 

longer neglecti|be affidrs of Ixh^a.’ Tl^ Government 
was sponger than any which iiad held ^piwer since the breach 

* ^btwM Mr. Pitt and great Widg ediaei^n ih 17^«- Eo 

fmasntg Question of demestio or Bntopean policy Tet['jtred the 
stte^on of puldie npwin • ^Sfheie was n ^biort and deit^ve lull 
between two tempeAlu f^l^^mteiteisent produced hy tAp^bCd- 
dlen^ election the ^soentents ef Ametii iQld not 

y«t:||fieateQ civil.war^^.^lneheial diffienlties of Company 
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brou"Iit on ii crisis; tlic Mmisten Were ftirccd io take tii» the 
subject; and the whole storm, whYch bad long been galUierili^, 
now broke at once on tin*. JienJ of CHvI^ 

Ill’s sittration was indeed singubtirly imfortutmte. He was 
liat€‘d throughont* the country, liated the India House, bated, 
above all, by those wealthy and poan^ful servants of the Com¬ 
pany, whose rapacity and t 3 TODny he Iwd wdtbstoed.' ,Ho had ^ 
to bear the double odium of his. bad and of his.||oed actionsy of 
every Indian abuse and of every Indian refoimi^ Tbe^etile.of 
the political world was sudi that lie could connt qb the support 
of no powerful connection. The party to which he had be¬ 
longed, that of George Owiiville, liad been hostile to tb<^ 
Government, and yet had never cordially united with the othei^^- 
scctions of the Opposition, with the little band which 
lowed the fortunes of Lord Clmfjuira, or irltb th-,* Large and 
n spectablc body of which I-or 1 Uocfcingham wos the acknow¬ 
ledged leader. George Grenville was Uow dead: his followefs 
ivere seattere<l; and Clive, unconnected with any of the power¬ 
ful facetious which divided the ParUament^ could xecktut enly 
on the votes of those innuhor? wlio were icBtomed by hiiuielf. 
His enemies, particulurljr those who were the enemies'411 ids 
virtues, wer'* onscrupulou.-^, fei’oetous, tmphieaiUe'. Th^ IPB- 
levidenoo aimed at nothing less than tlio utter mdn of his feine 
and fortune. They'wished to see him expefied from ParUn- 
luent. TO sec* his-spurs chopped off, to see his estate cpndscaSed; 
and it may bo doubted whether even such a residtjKS tins would 
have quenG*be<f|lieir thirst for revenge. < ,v 

Clive’s parlifimimt.ary tactjcs resembled hia ttititaiy-tsetics. 
Deserted, surropndtxl, outnumbered, and with every at 

stake, he did not ovea deign to stand on the^defenslve,; but 
pushed beldly forward to the attack. At oil efldj etoge l|ie 
discussions on Indian affairs he rose, and'in «'long and efee 
borate speech vindicated himself from a hn^ part of the aeeii- 
sntioiis which had hecn^larought against hi^. He is said to 

r a 
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bAT« ft great impression on His au^ence. Lord 

CItatfaam who, now the ghdet of his former self, loved to hatint 
the scene of his |ilorj, was that night under the gallery of the 
House of CkiiniinioiiS:^' luid declared that he had never heard a 
finer a|>eecli. It was suh&^uentlj printed udder Ciive’Is direc¬ 
tion, and, when tiie fulfoat allowance has been made for tlie 
asefihai&co which he may have obtained from literaryrfriends, 
proves him to bsire possessed, not merely strong sense and a 
manly spirit, but talents both for disquisition and declamation 
which assiduous culture might have improved into the highest 
excellence. He confined his defence on this occasion to tlie 
measures of Lis last admutistration, and succeeded so for that 
his enemies thenceforth thought it expedient to direct their 
attacks ohiefiy agmnst the earlier part of bis life. 

The earlier part of hia 'Bfe unfortunately presented some 
assailable points to their hostility. A committcie was chosen by 
ballot to inquire into the affairs of India; and by this committee 
the whole history of that great revolution which threw down 
Surajah Dowlah and rmsed Meer Jafiier was sifted with ma* 
lignant care. CMve was autgected to the most unsparing 
examinathm and cross-examination, and afterwards bitterly 
' comphunsd that be, tlie Baron of Plassey, had been treated lil^e 
a sbeep-stealer. The beddness and ingenuousness of his replies 
would alone suffice to show how' alieit from bis nature were the 
frauds to which, in the course of his eastern negotiations, he 
^lad sometimes descended. He avowed the arts which lie liad 
employed to deceive Omichund, and re5olutel;]^haid that he was 
^ not aduuued of tbmb, and that, ^ the same circumstances, lie 
would again act In the same manne^. He admitted that-he had 
received immmises sums from Meer Joffier; but he denied that, 
in so, he had violated any obligation qf morality or 

honeuVii He laid clatui, on the contrary, And not withoul: notuo 
reason, to the praisejff mkmtt disinterestednesSi Ige de^hed 
in yi«^ langui^e tihftiilsialiOa in which his victoiy l^d 
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him; greiit print^ (U^p&ndent on his pleitsuro; nn ^tdent ei^ 
afraid of beiog given up to plunder; wealthy hankers btddUigf 
against each other for hia sinHcs; Vauht piled with gold «]id 
jew'els thrown open to him alone. ’** By God, Mr. ClHuraaasly’' 
he exclaimed, “ ht this moment I stand astonished at my Pirti 
moderation.** 

The inquiry v^as so extensive that the Houses rose before it 
had been completed. It was contiaued in the following Bessioa, 
When at length the committee had concluded iii 
enlightened and impartial men had little Ip milcing sip 

their minds as to the result. B was Plear tlmt (m^ had 
guilty of some acts which it is impoastble to vindisl^ WiiEfaf^^ 
attacking the authority of ail the most sucred laws wfil^ 
regulate the intercourse uf Ittdividuala and of stat(». But it 
was equally clear that he Ji.>vi display^ talents, and even 
great virtues; that he luu,' rendered emmont services both to 
his country and to the j'.iople of India; and that it was in 
trutli not for his dealing -with Meer dafiier, nor for the fraud 
wliieh he had practised on Omiehund, luit for his determined 
resistance to avarice and tyranny, that he was now called in 
question. 

. Ordii, :.ry criminal justice knows notliing of set-oif. The 

grt'fttest desert cannt'i be pleaded in answer to a charge of the 
sliglitest iransgres&iou. If a man has sold beer on Siinda;^' 
morning, it is no dei-nce that he has saved the lifepf a felJow- 
cr<*ntiij-e at the risk of his own. If he haas; Itarneased a Kew- 
fountlland dog to his little cliild’s carriage, it Is no defence 
he was wounded at Wateslfto. But it is not %|s way that 
we ought to deal with men whq, raised tar above ordiiiary 
restraints, and tried by fai* more tluin ordinary tgm{dAfioDS,. are* 
entitled to a more than ordinary ilieasui^ of indlilgenie. ^;.4Stie!i 
men should be judged by their contempwaries aS they wJH be 
judged by posterity. Th^r bad actions ought not, tudlKtd^ to. 

,be culled good; but their good and bad mitiOBS oug^ tq. 

• < 1 , "■ 
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fairly welghetl; nnd if on the whole the gotwl preponderate, the 
sentence ought to be one, not merely of acquittal, but of gp- 
jn*ol)nti('U. Xot. n tiftgle great ruler in history can be abaolvecl 
by a judge who fixes his eye inexorably on one or two un¬ 
justifiable acts. Bruce the deliverer of Scotland, Maurice the 
delivers, of Germany, William the deliverer of Holland, his 
great drsejfendant the deliverer of England, Murray the good 
regent, Cosmo the father of his country, Henrj' the Fourth of 
France, JVtcr the Great of Russia, how would the beat of them 
pass such a scrutiny ? History takes wider views j and the 
best tribunal for great political cases is tlie tribunal which 
antinpates the verdict of liistory. 

Reasonable and moderate men of all parties ftdt this in 
Clive’s case. They could not pronoun:i him blameless; but 
they were not disposed to abandon itim to that low-minded and 
rancorous pack wlio had run him down and were eager to 
wwry biiu to death. Lord North, though ir t very friendly to 
him, was not diif^oset! to go to extremities ae.iinst him. While 
the inquiry was still in progress, Clive, who had some years 
before been creatM a Knight of the Bath, was installed with 
great jiomp in Heury the Seventh's Chapel. He was soon 
after appointed Lord Lieutenant of Shrop.*ihii*e. When ho 
kissed han<ls, George the Third, who had always been partial to 
him, admitted him to a private audience, talked to him half an 
hour on Indian polittes, and was visibiy affected when the 
persecuted general sfioke of his services and of the way in 
whhdi they had been requited. 

At length the chafes game definite form before the 
Xlouee of f^mmons. Bsi^yiie, chairman of the committee, a 
man of wit, fasliion, and aq agreeable droniatic writer, 

an courage was ^yer questioned and whoso skill 

w’as at that time higbljr estssmed, appeared os. the accuser. 
Tiie m^nbers of tlK administration took differeiit sides; for 
n^^all qudt^s wm’e open questions, ^ except such as 
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were brouglit forward liy- the Gov<>miiienf» or gitdi a» implte<l 
some censure on the GoTemment. Thurlow, the Attomey 
c;eneral, was among the assailants., Wedderbume, the Solicitor 
(reneral, strongly attached to Ciire, defended his friend ^ith ' 
oTtraordinary force of argument and language. It is a eariona 
circumstance that, some years lator, Thurlow was the most 
conspicuous champion of Warren Hastings, iHtile Wedderbmme 
was among the most unrelenting persecutors of that great 
though not faultless statesman. Clive spoke in his pfifn de^cc 
at less length and with less art than in the preceding year, hnt 
with much energy and pathos. He recounted his great actiegs 
and liis wrong'; and, after bidding Iiis hearers retomutfer^ that 
they w ere about to decide not only on bis honour hnt 4m their 
own, he retired from the House. 

Tile Commons resolved tlmt acquisitions made by the aims 
of the State belong to the State alone, and that it is illegal hi 
the servants of the Stati* to appropriate such acqnisitiona to 
themselves. They ievolved that this wholesome rule fi|ipeared 
to have )>een systematically violated by the EngHsh fnamion- 
aries in Bengal. On a subsequent day they went a step 
further, and resolved that Clive had, by means of the power 
which he possessed as commander of tlio British forces in 
Indio, obtained ktrge sums from Mcer Jiffier. Here the 
Commons stojqied. They had voted the tnagor and minor of 
Burgoyne's ^Uogism; but they shrank from dtimiilg the 
conclusion. When it was moved that Lord CUve had abased 
his powers, ard set an evil example tq the sSEirVimla of tlvo 
public, the provious question was put and -caiHed. At length* 
long after the sun had risen on an animated dehi(l%’W«ddar« 
burnr moved that Lord Chve had at the same tildie 
great and meritorious aoivioea to his eoputiyi ilid rikll tMhiS 
jm^^ed without a division. 

The result of tliis memorable hiqniry to Wb tol ' 

whole, honourable to the justice, tnodera^,totd 
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of the Commoiie. They had indeed no ifrent temptotioti to do 
wrong. They would have boeil veiy bad judges of an acensa- 
tioo bronght against Jonkinson or against Wilkes. But the 
i^ifastion respeoting Clive wa» not a |iarty question; and the 
^JHEousa accordingly acted with the g)Ood sense and good fcolincr 
which may idways be expected from an assembly, of English 
.gendknneii, not bhnded by faction. 

Tlie equitable and template ^proceedings of the British 
Partiament were set off to the greatest advantage by* a foil. 
The wretched government of Lewis Fifteenth had munlered, 
directly or indirectly, almost every Frenchman who had served 
Ills country with (iUtinction in the East. X/abourdonnais whs 
flung into the Bastilc, and, after years of suffiering, left it only 
to die.. Dupleix, stripped of his immense fortune, and bi Mkeju- 
heartQd by humiliating attendance in antechambers, sank into 
an obscure grave, Lally was dragged to the coiniiion piace of 
mcoCHition with a gag between bis lips. The Coiniiions of 
Bipgland, on the other hand, treated their living captain with 
discnouoatmg justice which is seldom shown except to the 
They laid down sound general principles; they chdi- 
ilMy pointed out where he had devjiated fram those principles; 
iM they tempered the gentle censure with liberal ettlogy. 
contrast struck Voltaire, always partial to England, and 
eager to expose the abuses of the Parliaments of France. 
Indeed he seeins, at this time, to have meditated a history of 
t)ie conquest of Bengal. He mentioned his dcrign ta Dr. Moore 
Urinm that, amusing writer visited him at Ferney. Wedder- 
borne took great interest in the matter, and pressed Clive to 
furnish materials. Had the plan been carried into execution, 
we hftViS |)p doubt that Voltaire would have produced a book 
Btuch lively and picturesque narrative, many just 
and boiaiit^ poignautly expressed, many grotesque 

blunders, many at tba Mostda chroaolc^, much scandal 

1^ wid much aublime theo^phi- 
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laBtl]rop7» stolen from the New Testrtincnt, and pnt into 
ntouthg of virtuous and philosophi^ial^aliuiins. 

Clive wad now secure in the efe^c^pncnt of bis fosttinpe' 
hia ,^onouTS. He was surroitinM by attarhed 
relations; and be had not yefT the'MMioin of 

bodily and mental exertion. 
over his mind, and now settled «n it in 
early youth he had been subjeel 
** which rejoiceth exceedingly and'Is glitd^titei 
grave.” While still a writer at Madi^as^ be^had Pmpii*vlSt^i 
to destroy himsdf. Business nad pisospesrity 
salutary effect on bis spirits. In IndSsy while he^ivasr!^ 
by great affairs, in Enghind, While w^lth and rash 
the charm of novelty, he had borne up against his 
misery. But he had now nothing to do,^ and nothing to wliii , 
for. His active spirit in an inactive situation drooped Wd 
withered like a plant in an uncongenial air. The maligiiSiy 
with which his enemies had pursued him, the indignity widi 
which he had been treated by tho commiUee^ the censure, 
lenient ns it was, which the Bouse of Gninmous had prbr. 
nounce l, the knowledge that he ^ was rc^a^'ded by a largp 
portion of his countrymen as a cmel and pdrfiuions tyznnttlsl^"' 
concurred to irritate and depress him. In the mean tln^' hiS 
temper 'vas trit^d by acute physical sufiering* During hiS- Jfeng 
residence in tropical climates, he had contrac^^ed p^ful 

distempers. In order to obtain case he ealled in the help 
opium; and he was gradually enslaved by this treachei*ou8 ally. 
To the lust, however, his .-genius oceasmually flashed throtl|;|r 
thfi gloom. It was said that he would sometitons, after sittipn ;, 
silent and torpid for hours, rouse MsMelf to the 'diseufllleii^^b^ 
some great question, would displi^ in 0iK tl|poa>r all lltig(^leata ' 
of the soldier and the statesman, and Sib%htj^ 

his inelanelioly repose. , ' 

The disputes with America had 
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an apfieal to the 9cc>»ie<l imiYitiible) add the Ministers 

were desirous to ftvaSl’‘tibem&clvesdf tiie services of Clive. Had 
he stiU been what^.Jivus wl»«a he raised the eiegc t>f Palna, 
and annihilated the Dctcli arm^jtnd navy at the mouth Qf the 
. Ganges, it is not liBa|robable that the* raaistanoe ( f the Culo> 
iiists would hare been'jnrt down, and that the iucvitaUe sepa* 
iMtion would havif been delhi'red for a foar years, lint it was 
too late, llis strong mind was fost shddng under ninny kinds 
of suffering. On the twehtyvaeecnd Cf JNovember, 1774, he 
died by his own hand. He had jnst completed his forty- 
ninth Year. 

• 1 

In the awful close of so tanch pro^rity and glory, tlie 

vulgar £aw only a confirmatkm of all their pr^udiees} and 
some men of real piety and genius ^so far forgot the maxims 
both of religion and of philosophy as confidently to ascribe the 
mournful event to the just vengeance of God, and to the horrors 
of an evil donSelimcc., It is with very difitrent feelings that 
we eontemplate the spectacle of a groat mind ruined by the 
weariness of satiety, by the pangs of woumdeU liouiiur, by fatal 
diseases, and mo^ fatal remedies. 

Clive committed great f vults; and wa have not attejnptcd to 
disgni.se them. But his thults, when wmghed against his merits, 
arid viewed in counection with Ms tempiatiorts, do not ap{)ear 
to us to deprive him of his right^to an iKmouvable place iu the 
cstimation’of posterity. - 

From his first visit to India datfs the renown of Mie English 
arms in tlm East. Till, he .ai^Cfured, bis cojintrymen were 
despised as mere ,pedlars, while tUa^Frenoh were reyered as a 
people formed for victm^y cipd ^.command. His eourage and 
capacity dissolved ihe. ’nham. "With the defonce of Arcot 
comihences that kmg seriea^of Oriental triumplis which closes 
With jfoU of Glut:!!!, iipv must we forget that he was 
only years old when he approved himself ripe for 

kt p^rare if not a singidur distinction. 
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It id true Alexi.t‘(lr^r, Cond4, and CharL s the Twelfth,, 
%’on great babies at a till earlier age; but tlxi se princes were 
surrounded by 'V'eteraii /enerals of distinguished skill, to whosd 
suggoiHioiis ntust be attributed the victories of the Granicus, of 
llocroi, and of Nirva. Clhe, an inexperienced youth, hod jet 
more, experience thao any of those who served nmler him. He 
had to form hiniMfllii^ to form his otScers, and to form bis armp^ 

- The only ma&f aft far ‘i^we recollect, who ai ttn equally ^ly 
age ever gave equal pflN>of of talent for wiur, was Slapcilebti 
Bonaparte. ' 

From Clive's second visit to India dastli. fhe political as<* 
cendiincy of the English in that eountij* ’His deatierltj und' 
resolution realised, in the course'trf a few months, more'titan 
the gorgeous visions wliicli had floated belbre the iniagtnatioxi^ 
of Dupleix. Such an extent of cultivated territory, such an 
amount of revenue, such a multitude of subjects, was nefer 
added to the dominion of Ilome by the most, successful pro- 
consul. Nor were such vvealthy spoils ever b'lrae under arches 
of triumph, down the ^iiC^ed 'SVay, and tlu ugh tlic crowded 
Forum, to the threshold of Tarpciaii Jove, '^he fame oilkhose 
who subdued Autiochus and Tigraues grows dim when com¬ 
pared witli the splendour of the explmts wiiich (he young 
English adventurer acliieved at the head of un army not equal 
in numbers to one half of a Boman legion. 

From Clive's third visit to India dotes the purity of tlte 
administriv.iou of our Eastern empire. When he landed in 
Calcutta in 17^2, Bengal was regarded* as a place to which 
Englishmen were sent only to get rich, by any means, in the 
shortest possible time. lie first made dauntless and unsparing 
war on that gigantic system of oppression, extortion, and cor¬ 
ruption. In that war he manfully put to haaiird jkU ea«^ ^is 
fume, and his splendid fortune. The same df juCpice 
which forbids us to conceal or extenuate the fan^df hit 
days compels uft to admit thftt those 
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If tji© the Compmf finiu^ been 

tak«a1^ ^|||^» tl)f M^ere 

:er tlk^t of 

• i ' \ 

ic robb^ w Mch 
^lain of Bengal hoe 
highly distuigaiflbed 
jisiiytereBtednesi, and 
as Mnnro, Elphinstone, 
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«rinie% af^cr makl^ and 
^^^^ll(|iQsriig Ms^ itotarn^ proud of theif honourable poverty, from 
ft land which once held put to every greedy factcur the hope of 
boundless wealth* the praise ia in no atnaU measure due to CUve. 
His name stands high on the roll of conquerors* But it is 
found in a better list, in^ the list of those who have done and- 
Jofiblred much ISir the happiness of mankind. To the warrior* 
Kiabo^ will assign .a place in the same rank witli Lucullus and 
Not wild she deny to the refonubr a sliare of that 
; ^i^eration- with wljicli France cherishes thc‘ memory of Tuigot* 
'■^S^ which the latest generations of Hindoos will con- 
,■ -t^tBplaie the statue of Lord Wiiliam IJeiuinck. 


THK £ia>. 
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